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WOMEN BESIEGE 
RULES COMMITTEE 


Deputations from Virginia and 
Suffrage States Interview Hen- 
ry and Underwood 








The members of the Rules Com- 
mittee ef the House of Representa- 
tives are having a busy time these 
days. They are being besieged wy a 
continuous series of deputations of 
women all making the same request, 
viz., that the committee take action on 
the resolution providing for a special 
rule which would make it possible for 
a vote to be taken on the Mondell res- 
olution in the House during the pres- 
ent session of Congress. A deputation 
of Virginia women interviewed Chair- 
man Henry of the Rules Committee, 
headed by Mrs. Charles B. Meredith 
of Richmond. The deputation was told 
at first that Mr. Henry could not find 
time to see them. They wrote a note 
to him, however, reminding him that 
he also was a Virginian by birth, and 
stating that they had come all the 
way from Richmond and Norfolk in 
order to present their case to him, and 
asked him for just one minute’s inter- 
view by the clock. Mr. Henry then 
came out and received the delegation. 
He stated that his committee could 
not take any action with regard to al- 
lotting time for the consideration of 
suffrage this session until such action 
was ordered by the Democratic cau- 
cus, which was, he said, in entire con- 
trol of the program and time of the 
House. He advised the delegation to 
see Representative Oscar W. Under- 
wood and ask him to call a caueus. 
The deputation accordingly saw¢Mr. 
Underwood, who stated that We was 
without authority to act in the mat- 
ter. 

Another delegation made up of wo- 
men voters spent one whole day in a 
vain attempt to see Mr. Henry. The 
next day they called at his office early 
in the morning, and ‘this time were 
able to obtain an interview. The dep- 
utation consisted, among others, of 

(Continued on Page 170) 





MRS. CATT PUTS 
STRAIGHT QUERY 


Asks Antis if They Really Au- 
thorize “Free Love” Attacks 


on Suffragists 








Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, Presi- 
dent of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance and Chairman of the 
Empire State Campaign Committee 
for Woman Suffrage, has addressed 
an open letter to the officers of the 
National and State Associations Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage, protesting 
against the use of what she considers 
unfair methods in the anti-suffrage 
campaign. “We have been informed 
by a number of men and women,” 
writes Mrs. Catt, “that they have been 
accosted when passing your tempor- 
ary ‘headquarters on Broadway with 
the statement that the program of 
equal suffrage includes free love, dis- 
ruption of the home and children. 

. Since it is impossible to trace 
rumors of this nature, we ask you in 
. this open, public fashion, whether this 
kind of statement is included in the 
propaganda authorized by your board. 

“Before we take any steps to deal 
with the situation we desire to know 
Officially direct from you whether 
your representatives are acting in ac- 
cordance with the instructions® of 
your board. We welcome a fair fight, 
but must protest against the attempt 
to misrepresent the character and be- 
liefs' of those whose motives have 
ever been solely inspired by the de- 
sire to dignify the home, to honor 
marvtage, and to secure greater pro- 
tection for children in order that they 
may grow up worthy citizens of 





COLORADO WOMEN’S ENVOYS 








Judge Ben B, Lindgey and the delegation of Colorado wamen from the strike districts, 
Wilsen not to remove the federal troops. 
ing Governor Ammons call for intervention. From left to right in the picture are: 
Lindsey, Mrs. Pearl Jolly, Mrs. Mary Petrucci and Mrs. M. H. Thomas. 


children of Mrs. Thomas. 


The women voters had previously saved the situation by mak- 


Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C 
who asked President 


Mrs. Lindsey, Judge 


Standing in front are the two 





With Judge Ben B. Lindsey as their 
introducer, a group of Colorado wo- 
men last week made their appeal to 
President Wilson. The President and 
later a meeting arranged by the 
Woman Suffrage Council of Washing- 
fon heard from women eye-witnesses 
and victims the story of the atrocities 
in the coal fields. The women told of 
a boy who had had the top of his head 
shot off while rescuing his sister, and 
his brains scattered over his brothers 
and sisters. They told of a mother 
giving birth to a child out on the 
prairie, while the shots of the militia 
rang about her. One told of her own 
hair being snipped off by shots. And 
they made it plain that the women 
voters who had put a stop to this sort 


WOMEN WITH JUDGE LINDSEY 
TELL OF COLORADO HORRORS 
Denver Women Voters Send Delegation to President Wilson — Are Determined that 


Slaughter They Stopped Shall Not Be Renewed — Visit Made Only After 
Woman Senator Had Made Strenuous Effort 





of thing are determined to move 
keaven and earth before it shall be 
continued. 

The party that reached Washington 
consisted of Judge and Mrs. Lindsey, 
Mrs. Lee Champion, chairman of the 
Woman's Relief Commission for Wo- 
men and Children, and three of the 
miners’ wives, Mrs. Pearl Jolly, Mrs. 
Mary Petrucci and Mrs. M. H. Thomas 
with her two children. They were 
met at the station by Mrs. Medill Mc- 
Cormick, chairman of the Congres- 
sional Committee of the National Suf- 
frage Association. 

The next evening, at a meeting un- 
der the auspices of the Washington 
Woman’s Suffrage Council, the story 
of the slaughter was told to an East- 


ern public by the victims for the first 
time. Judge Lindsey declared at the 
meeting that if the federal troops were 
now taken from the strike zone civil 
war would be imminent. It was these 
federal troops that the women of Col- 
orado, backed by votes, had obliged 
Governor Ammons to call in. 
Horrible Story of Ludlow 

Quietly, almost girlishly, says the 
Washington Herald, Mrs. Jolly told 
the story of “the Ludlow massacre.” 
Her dialogue was broken into short 
sentences, often ungrammatical, but 
terribly earnest in import. 

She told of being fired at when she 
wore the uniform of a Red Cross 
nurse. She told of lying stretched on 

(Continued on Page 171) 








CHICAGO LEADER 
DEFENDS WOMEN 


Anthony Czarnecki, City Election 
Commissioner, Says Equal Suf- 
frage Promotes Efficiency 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Election Commissioners of Illinois, 
held in Chicago, strong testimony to 
the good effect of equal suffrage was 
given by Chicago’s commissioner, An- 
thony Czarnecki. Representatives 
from the seven cities in the State 
which have eleetion boards were pres- 
ent, and one of them, Mr. Grimes of 
Danville, declared that the advent of 
women into political life had had little 
effect, and that their appointment as 
judges was of doubtful legality. 

Mr. Czarnecki promptiy came to the 
defense of.the women voters. 

“Not as a matter of persenal opin- 
ion, but as a matter of official expert- 
ence,” said Mr. Czarnecki, “permit me 
to inform the election commissioners 
from downstate cities that the partic- 





great republic.” " ml 
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ipation of women in the Chicago elec- 


MORE WOMEN ARE 
NOW ORGANIZED 


Women’s Trade Union League 
Largely Responsible for Enor- 
mous Increase in Ranks 





The U. S. Department of Labor re- 
ports an increase of 20 per cent. in 
the number of organized male work- 
ers of the United States for the year 
ending September, 1913, while during 
the same period there was an increase 
of 111 per cent. in the number of 
organized women workers. This en- 
ormous increase is due largely to the 
activity of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, and that League, in its an- 
nual convention, unanimously’ en- 
dgrsed equal suffrage. 
tion did work against corruption and 
for efficiency. 

“Women serving as judges and 
clerks were vigilant, honest and thor- 
ough. Women serving as watchers 
were alert against permitting anyone 
to violate the law.” 














VISIT SUFFRAGE 
SHRINE IN JUNE 


Ohio Suffragists Will Convene at 
the Historic Quaker Meeting 
House in Salem 





A pilgrimage is planned by the 
Ohio W. S. A. to Salem, O., where the 
second local woman’s rights conven- 
tion in the world was held in 1850. 
The Quaker meeting house in. which 


it met is still standing, and the ex- 
ercises of the day will take place 
within those historic walls, or in the 
street outside. There will be music 
and speaking; the famous declaration 
of 1850 will be read, and the suf- 
fragists who have been circulating 
petitions in that part of Ohio will 
deliver them to the State officers. 
Automobile parties will start for Sa- 
lem from Cleveland and Youngstown, 
and ‘will hold meetings along the 
route. The pilgrimage will take place 
about June 10, and promises to be a 


VICTORY GAINED 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Primary Returns Show Suffrage 
Candidates Successful — Ryan 
and McNichols Beaten 








The returns from the primary elec- 
tions in Pennsylvania last week threw 
the Pennsylvania Suffrage Headquar- 
ters into jubilation. Every candidate 
left in the running for U. S. Senator and 
for Governor is on the suffrage side, 
and the only prominent man who had. 
refused to declare himself, Michael J. 
Ryan, was defeated two to one for 
the Democratic gubernatorial nomina- 
tion. The victories of the primaries 
have given an increased probability 
of success for the equal suffrage 
amendment in 1915. 

Reports from the suffrage organiza- 
tions all over the State have been 
pouring in, full of good news, accom- 
panied by the signed pledges of can- 
didates for the Legislature in most 
gratifying numbers. One of the most 
conspicuous achievements was in 
Lackawanna ‘County, where Senator 
Walter McNichols was defeated. 
Last year McNichols cast a deciding 
ballot in the Senate, but voted for 
suffrage only after a tremendous pro- 
test from the labor unions. He an- 
nounced that he was. personally op- 
posed, and would not vote for the 
amendment when it came up again at 
the next session. 

The suffragists in Scranton, after 
persistently and patiently but unsuc- 
cessfully trying to secure his pledge 
to vote for the referendum on suf- 
frage, issued a campaign circular giv- 
ing the Senator’s record on general 
legislative bills during the last ses- 
sion, and thus helped to secure his 
defeat. 

“While the returns are not yet com- 

plete,” said Miss Hannah J. Patter- 
son, State chairman of the Woman 
Suffrage Party, “returns so far show 
an overwhelming majority of success- 
ful candidates already committed to 
the support of our measure.” 
“There are no vacations in our 
schedule until this big eighteen 
months’ campaign is over and Penn- 
sylvania’s women enfranchised,” an- 
swered Mrs. Roessing, the State 
President, to a question about 
whether there would be centinuous 
work during the hottest weeks of 
summer. 


JOHN BURROUGHS 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


Famous Naturalist Says He Will 
Vote in Favor Whenever He 
Has Chance 








Burroughs, the distinguished 
naturalist and_ philosopher, 
strongly favors woman suffrage, as 
is shown by the following letter late- 
ly received by Miss Lucy Stanton, an 
officer in the Equal Suffrage Club of 
Athens, Ga.: 

“The stamp on your letter (Vote 
for Women) is what I shall do when- 
ever I have a chance. And the 
chance is coming, and it is not far 
off. Woman suffrage is in line with 
the evolution of the race, and it is 
bound to come. I favor it because it 
would so enlarge the sphere of wom- 
en’s interests and activities and so 
extend the sphere of their benign and 
elevating influence. I should like to 
see our politics with an infusion of 
the feminine element; I would wom- 
anize the State a little, and seek to 
relieve it of some of its hard, mascu- 
line, mercenary character. Then I 
know that the prospect of woman 
suffrage makes all the brewers and 
whiskey makers and saloon-keepers 
sleep uneasily in their beds. 
“Let the good fight go on. 
will surely win at last. 
“Always sincerely, 


John 


poet, 


You 





delightful affair. 


“John Burroughs.” 
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THE MOTHERS OF MEN 
By Joaquin Miller 


The bravest battle that ever was 
fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find 
it not-— 
’Tis fought by the mothers of men 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen! 
Nay, not with eloquent words or 
thoughts 
From the mouths of wonderful men. 
But deep in a walled-up woman's 
heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 
But bravely, silently, bore her part— 
Lo, there is that battlefield! 
No marshalling no bivouac 
song, 
No banner to gleam and wave; 
But oh! these battles of woman, they 
last 
From babyhood to the grave. 


troop, 


Yet faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town, 

Fights on and on in endless wars, 
Then, silent, unseen, goes down. 


O, ye with banners and battle shor, 
And soldiers to shout and praise’ 
I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were found in these silent ways 
O, spotless in a world of 
shame! 
With splendid and silent scorn, 
Go back to God as white as 
came— 
The kingliest warrior born! 


OHIO MEN READY 
TO SIGN PAPERS 


Suffragists Surprised and De- 
lighted at Cordial Response on 
Part of Voters 


woman 


you 








Ohio suffragists circulating the pe- 
titions are surprised and pleased to 
find how ready men are to sign. 

A woman in Summit County writes 
to State Headquarters: 

“T have filled my petition with great 
ease, and to the astonishment of pol- 
iticians. It is simply a matter of our 
getting the petitions to the people. 
I have had the petition signed on a 
plow-beam, on a fence, on a saw, on a 
door-jamb, on a rake-handle. Last 
Saturday, I took the afternoon and 
found the men gardening, and had 
delightful experiences. Would not 
have missed it for anything.” 

One young woman had the petition 
signed on a house-top, it being passed 
up by workmen. 


Only Two Refused. 
A man sent in his whole petition 
filled and reported that only two per- 
sons woman in 
Troy got a hundred signatures in less 
than Mrs. Apphia Mil- 
ler of Akron, 82 years old, is circulat- 
ing a petition with excellent success. 

Backbone of Opposition Broken 

A canvasser in one of the most dif- 
ficult counties writes: 

“Women to whom I spoke before 
starting to get signers assured 
me of defeat. Imagine my surprise 
when being met with such little op- 
osition and refusal from comparative- 
ly few. I have on my petition the 
superintendent of schools, members 
of the school board, doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, mechanics, builders, con- 
tractors, and day laborers. The back- 
bone of opposition is broken. 


refused to sign A 


three hours 


out 


Fifteen Men Argue for Suffrage 
“The petition work has started dis-J 
cussion for and against suffrage in 
this town, and at the evening meet- 


ing of the - Lodge one of the 
‘dictators’ of the town had fifteen of 
my petition signers against him in 
argument. It is great to have the 
men agitate our question in this 
way.” 

Another worker writes: “I am re- 
ally astonished at the few men of 


our church who refused to sign, and 
they slunk if ashamed of 
it. Men everywhere have come to 
believe in suffrage, and I am gure 
we shall not have the slightest trouble 
in bringing our county into line.” 


away as 


The National Congressional Com- 
mittee has sent out many copies of a 
letter written by Senator Helen Ring 
Robinson of Colorado, protesting 
against making political war on the 
Democratic party if Congress fails to 
act favorably on suffrage. “There is 
no sentiment in favor of such a 
move,’ Senator Robinson wrote. She 
also believes that if such action is 
taken it would unite the Democratic 
forces in campaign States against the 


In raising my small voice to swell 
the cry for the privilege of equal suf- 
frage, I trust you will pardon me if I 
begin with a modest confession of my 
own personal faith in the inherent 
justice of that for which we are all 
asking. 
I define the right to vote as the 
right to express one’s own choice as 
to the kind of government we shall 
live under, and the sort of persons 
who shall administer our affairs for 
us or through us. I claim that the 
right belongs to all sane and mature 
persons regardless of sex, and I be- 
lieve that the right belongs to women 
by natural right, first of all not be- 
cause they are women, or in spite of 
the fact that they are women, but be- 
cause they happen to be a part of the 
great human family, and constitution- 
ally, because the framers of our con- 
stitution began it by proclaiming that 
the right to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness belonged to all human be- 
ings. It seems as though they had 
an instinct that the day would come 
when the disenfranchisement of one 
half the population of our country 
would have to disappear. 

Sex Issue Irrelevant 
As far as the “sex issue” is con- 
cerned, I believe I am at one with the 
greater number of my fellow women 
in disowning it, either for or against. 
I also believe that its importation into 
the question, whether by the plausible 
arguments of physiologists like Alm: 
roth Wright, or the scurrilous pen and 
pencil of writers and cartoonists who 
have never had time to grow up, is not 
so much a denial of justice as a wrong 
done to logic, and that when all is 
said or done, the question remains not 
whether women shall be enfranchised, 
but just how much longer the disen- 
tranchisement of half the human race 
is to last. 

Wants Vote as Actress 
Basing my demand on such broad 
lines, it may seem like a descent from 
the sublime to the ridiculous to admit 
that, if I want the vote as a human 
being, I also ask it as an actress. But 
there are many reasons why the de- 
mand for the vote should come with 
personal conviction from a woman 
who has spent her life on the stage, 
and why a message of feHowship from 
an actress to her sisters in other 
walks of life should be one of especial 
cheer and hopefulness 

Stage is Conquered Country 

In the first place, as far as respon- 

sibility, esteem and even material re- 
wards go, the stage is already a con- 
quered country for women. Like the 
of old who returned to their 
doubting comrades in the desert, load- 
ed down with the spoil of the Prom- 
ised Land, the message we have to 
bring seems to be that the good things 
are there, and that the giants have 
only to be faced stoutly to be over- 
come, 
For there is no longer question of 
woman's rights on the stage. There 
is no question of her right to play 
the leading role, if she has the capac- 
ity to do so, or of her right to have 
plays written as a vehicle for her pe- 
culiar talent, or to draw the biggest 
salary, or choose her male support, 
not as a prop on which her feminine 
weakness shall lean, but as the back- 
ground against which her role shall 
stand out. The success of women on 
the stage has ceased to be a paradox 
and has become a commonplace, so 
much a commonplace that I fear it is 
not used as it deserves to be in favor 
of the extension of her opportunities 
in other walks of life. 


spies 


Women Once Forbidden Stage 
Why is it that in this, the youngest 
of all the arts, the barrier should have 
been the first to give way? For the 
barrier was once there, though we rub 
our eyes when we think of it—just as 
forbidding, just as apparently insur- 
mountable as those which now deny 
us access, in so many States, to the 
polling booth and the hall of legisla- 
ture. So long ago as 1639, when a 


French company playing at Whitehall 
first showed real women in women’s 
parts on the stage, crabbed writers 
like William Prynne shrieked together 
in a chorus of shocked disapproval, 





suffrage amendments. 


and prophesied unutterable things. 
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“Shameless,” “brazen,” “unsexed,” 
were only a few of the epithets from 
men who saw nothing unsexing in the 
acting of Desdemona by a chubby- 
faced boy or the delay of a cue till 
Ophelia had finished shaving. Lurid 
pictures of the audience, flushed by 
wine, puffing out tobacco smoke, and 
shouting profane jests, which no mod- 
est woman would face for a moment, 
were held up before the eyes of the 
daring actresses who wanted to play 
the roles that Shakespeare himself 
died without hearing uttered in a fem- 
inine voice. So exactly similar in 
temper are these old warnings to those 
which do duty today as a discourage- 
ment against entering that terrible 
place, the polling booth, that the mere 
change of a word here and there would 
suffice to bring them up to date and 
make the finest “anti” literature pos- 
sible of them, All honor to the brave 
women who refused to be frightened 
away, and who opened the door of the 
stage to women—the Barrys, Sander- 
sons, Bracegirdles, Kitty Clives and 
Woffingtons—all honor just the same, 








MARY YOUNG 





even if their wings did not always es- 
cape the flame that was kept alight by 
evil conditions and the prejudice that 
made actor and actress social out- 
casts. 


Women Have Elevated Theatre 

For what has been the result? The 
theatre became a fit place for women 
to attend when it became a fit place 
for women to do their work in. The 
change did not come all at once, but 
it Was as inevitable as day after night. 
In the words of a great critic: “Wom- 
an has done more for the theatre than 
any single living force. She found it 
the home of plays that not only men 
alone could see—but of plays that 
men alone could act. She found it dis- 
graced by nameless vices—the home of 
coarse jest and innuendo — of 
Wycherly and Rochester. She made 
it the theatre that we know today— 
the theatre of Mrs. Siddons, Helen 
Faucit and Ada Rehan.” 


Good Acting Means Hard Study 

The full and unhindered develop- 
ment of woman’s work on the stage, 
the one sphere in which she has had 
her own way, has not escaped the 
notice of critics hostile to her full 
development elsewhere, and they ex- 
plain it by a theory cunningly twisted 
to suit their own argument. “Women 
find the theatre congenial,” they say, 
“because it is an atmosphere of emo- 
tion and temperament, just the very 
atmosphere which we would dread to 
see reproduced where great issues 
were at stake.” To use this argument 
seems to me, at least, wilful misun- 
derstanding of what the theatre is and 
of what emotion is. Do they really 
believe that the best acting is done 
along the line of least resistance? Or 
that the creation of a‘role played so 
naturally that they only see in it a 
yielding to temperament, is possible 
without hours, days, and weeks of hard 
study and “fundamental brain work” 
and seif-control? The answer to them 
is the same as Whistler’s to the judge 
who asked him how long ft had taken 
him to paint the picture for which he 
asked $5,000. “One hour, and all my 
lifé to learn how to do it in one hour,” 
he replied. 


Social Injustice Dreads Emotion 
Nothing seems to be dreaded so 





much, I notice, by those who have so- 


GE AND SUFFRAGE 


By Mary Young (Mrs. John Craig) 


cial injustice to defend or old, out- 
worn prejudices to bolster up, as 
“emotion.” They seem to recognize in 
it a natural enemy. We are always 
hearing, when some tale of wrong or 
injustice—some exploitation of the de- 
fenceless, or oppression of the weak— 
lights up our indignation like a spark 
applied to tinder, that we must “wait 
and see”—that “all the facts are not 
in our possession,” that women, some- 
how or other, lack the “judicial capac- 
ity” which alone justifies the ballot, 
and of which we see such shining ex- 
amples in the torchlight‘ processions 
of election night. 


Feeling Gets Things Done 

But those who are attacking the 
abuses, and who are really in the fore- 
front of the world’s battle for right- 
eousness, know better. They know that 
getting at the facts, weighing argu- 
ments for and against, are really a 
small matter compared with the awak- 
ening of the hidden emotions of pity 
—of indignation that lies deep down 
in nearly every human heart, however 


_joverlaid by selfishness and thought- 


lessness. They know “things never 
get done” until the events that call 
for action have assumed their dra- 
matic form—that it was not a quibble 
over taxation, but the appearance of 
the redcoats among the trees at Lex- 
ington that made America a nation, 
that one auction morning in the slave 
market at Memphis did more to srike 
the shackles off the slave than all the 
arguments on State rights with which 
the Congressional records are filled; 
that, tomorrow, the image of one 
drowsy little overworked child, stum- 
bling, falling into the machinery of a 
cotton mill, will outweigh all the ar- 
guments of dividends in putting an end 
to the shame of the South. 


Reform Seeks Aid of Stage 

This is why the fighters for better 
and fairer conditions of life between 
man and man, or man and woman, are 
turning today more and more to the 
stage, depending more and more on 
the ability which no one questions 
women possess to enforce their ar- 
guments on the public conscience; 
and this is why, to one actress -at 
least, the denial of the mere mechan- 
ical ballot to women in whose hands 
so much power already is placed, 
seems incomprehensible 


Great Men Tender, Great Women 
Wise 

Men are largely women, and women 
are largely men. Nature did not hand 
out the facilities in the same exact pro- 
portion as she handed out trousers and 
petticoats. No one can separate into 
arbitrary sex-elements the tenderness 
that filled the great heart of Lincoln 
when he penned his letter of comfort 
to Mrs. Bixbee, or the practical, effec- 
tive thoroughness that lay under the 
vision of a Florence Nightingate. A 
great deal of the misery and misgov- 
ernment of the world today comes 
from the fact that men have governed 
by themselves too long. Centuries of 
unshared authority must carry disil- 
lusionment in their train, and to go 
on doing one’s work with all the loss 
of moral fibre that disillusionment 
brings, does not make for the happi- 
ness of governors or governed, That 
the extension of the ballot to an equal 
number of their fellow-beings is going 
to bring instant change for the better, 
is too much for optimism even to hint. 
But the mere thought that among 
these new partners of the task there 
should: be so many thousand fresh 
minds, so many thousand unchilled 
ambitions, that such an ocean of 
eager usefulness is only asking @ 
chance to be tested, is a thought in- 
spiriting as a bugle call. 

It is because I have heard the call, 
and believe to the full in its promise. 
for the future, that I am a suffragist. 


Progress Cannot Turn Back 


Till a very few years ago, woman's 
one hope was marriage. It was a dis- 


an “old maid,” and now that she has 
awakened to her ability to earn and 


pendence, she is told that she may go 
so far but no further. It is against 
the law of the universe to stand still. 
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CHIVALRY 


‘By Alice Duer Miller, 


It’s treating a woman politely, 
Provided she isn’t a fright; 
It’s guarding the girls who act 
rightly, 
If you can be judge 
right; 
It’s being—not just, but so pleasant; 
It’s tipping while wages are low; 
It’s making a beautiful present, 
And failing to pay what you owe. 
—New York Tribune. 


CONVENTION WILL 
BE AT NASHVILLE 


National Association to Hold An- 
nual Meeting in Tennessee City 
Next November 
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The next National Suffrage Conven- 
tion will be held at Nashville, Tenn., 
Nov. 12-17. The National Board ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Tennessee 
State Association, and left it to the 
Tennessee suffragists to decide which 
city should act as hostess for the con- 
vention, Chattanooga, Memphis and 
Nashville having all sent invitations. 
All three were keen to have the con- 
vention, and the Tennessee State 
Board had to take a long series of 
ballots before the question was finally 
settled. *| 

The president of the Tennessee As- 
sociation is Mrs. L. Crozier French, of 
Knoxville, and the president of the 
Nashville Association is Mrs. Guilford 
Dudley. Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
lately resigned the State presidency, 
owing to ill health. 

The program committee consists of 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president of 
the National Association; Mrs. Joseph 
Tilton Bowen of Chicago, Mrs. Susan 
Walker FitzGerald of Boston, Miss 
Jean Gordon of New Orleans, Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett of New York and 
Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge of 
Chicago. Mrs. Ernest Seton Thom- 
son will be chairman of local arrange- 
ments. 


WOMEN BESIEGE 
RULES COMMITTEE 


(Continued from Page 169) 

Mrs. William Kent, wife of Represen- 
tative Kent of California; Miss Mabel 
Hardy of Colorado, Miss Mary Bren- 
nan of the State of Washington, Mrs. 
Ben Hellman of Wyoming, Mrs. Gil- 
son Gardner of Illinois, Miss Lucy 
Ewing, of Illinois, Mrs. Emma Barnes 
Smith of Portland, Oregon; Mrs. Mary 
B. Hayes, wife of Representative 
Hayes of California; Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby of Oregan, Mrs. Jessie Hardy 
Stubbs of Illinois, Mrs. John Noland, 
wife of Representative Noland of Cal- 
ifornia, and Mrs. Harriet Burnside of 
Ulinois, 

10 this deputation also Mr. Henry 
stated that he would not take any ac- 
tion toward reporting a rule allotting 
time for the consideration of the suf- 
frage question without special instruc- 
ticns from the Democratic caucus. He 
maintained that he was tied hand and 
foot by the decision of the caucus on 
May 12, which limited the program of 
legislation for the remainder of the 
sessfon to bills having to do with the 
trust situation. He then advised the 
éelegation to see Mr. Underwood and 
ask him to secure the endorsement of 
the consideration of the suffrage ques- 
tion by the Democratic caucus. ‘ihe 
deputation then waited upon Mr. Un- 
cerwood, who stated that he would be 
glad to see a vote on the question 
taken this sessicn, but that. the re- 
sponsibility for action rested with the 
tules Committee. 








Miss Emily Pierson has been in 
great request since the Hartford suf- 
frage parade to make _ suffrage 
speeches at the moving picture shows 
where the film of the parade is on 
view. It has been exhibited in Hart- 
ford, Waterbury, Meriden and New 
Haven, and will be shown in almost 
every town and city in the State, It 
is proving a great attraction wherever 
exhibited. 








We Will not go back; we must go for- 





grace, and still is in the South, to be, 


still maintain respect, now’that she, 
has lifted herself to a. state of inde-| 


ward; and how glorious it is that the 
man and the woman may, from 
choice, join hands and together face 
the sun and climb to the’state of men- 
tal and moral perfection, which, al- 
though we are now but at the thresh- 
old, we feel is the ultimate destiny 
of God’s highest creature! 










REASONABLE REFO 





By_ Ralph; Waldo Emerson 


The erection of a beautiful statue of Ralph Waldo Emerson in his home 
town recalls the fact that Mr. Emerson was among the signers to the Call 





for the first National Woman's Rights 


Convention, held in -Worcester, 


Mass., in 1850, and that he is author of some telling arguments for equal 


suffrage. 
Mr. Emerson wrote an article for it. 


In 1862, it was proposed to start a suffrage paper in Boston, and 
The paper was not started at that 


time, and the article was finally published in the Woman's Journal of 
March 26, 1881. It read in part as follows: 





It is very cheap wit that finds it so 
droll that a woman should vote, Edu- 
cate and refine society to the highest 
point; bring together a cultivated so- 
ciety of both sexes in a drawing room 
to consult and decide by voices in a 
question of taste or a question of right, 
and is there any absurdity or any prac- 
tical difficulty in obtaining their au- 
thentic opinions? If not, there need 
be none in a hundred companies, if 
you educate them and accustom them 
to judge. And for the effect of it, I 
can say for one that certainly all my 
points would be sooner carried in the 
State if women voted. 


The objection to their voting is the 
same that is urged, in the lobbies of 
Legislatures, against clergymen who 
take an active part in politics—that, 
 {f they are good clergymen, they are 
unacquainted with the expediencies of 
politics; and if they become good poli- 
ticians they are the worse clergymen. 
So of women; that they cannot enter 
this arena without being contaminated 
and unsexed. 

Here are two or three objections: 
first, want of practical wisdom; sec- 
ond, a too purely ideal view; third, 
danger of contamination. 


For their want of intimate knowl- 
edge of affairs, I do not think this 
should disqualify them from voting at 
any town meeting which I have ever 
attended. If any man will take the 
trouble to see how our people vote— 
how many gentlemen are willing to 
take on themselves the trouble of 
thinking and determining for you, and, 
standing at the doors of the polls, give 
every innocent citizen his ticket as 
he comes in, informing him that this 
is the vote of his party, and the inno- 
cent citizen, without further demur, 
carries it to the ballot box—I cannot 
but think that most women might vote 
as wisely. 

For the other point, of their not 
knowing the world, and aiming at ab- 
stract right without allowance for cir- 
cumstances, that is not a disqualifica- 





tion but a qualification. Human so- 
ciety is made up of partialities. Each 
citizen has an interest and view of his 
own, which, if followed out to the ex- 
treme, would leave no room for any 
other citizen. One man is timid and 
another rash; one would change noth- 
ing, and the other is pleased with 
nothing; one wishes schools, another 
armies; one, gunboats, another public 
gardens. ‘Bring all these biases to- 
gether, and something is done in favor 
of them all. Every one is a half vote, 
but the next elector behind him 
brings the other or corresponding half 
in his hand. A reasonable result is 
had. 

Now, there is no lack, I am sure, of 
the expediency, or of the interest of 
trade, or of imperative class interests 
being neglected. There is no lack of 
votes representing the physical wants; 
and if in your city the uneducated emi- 
grant vote numbers thousands, repre- 
senting a brutal ignorance and mere 
physical wants, it is to be corrected by 
an educated and religious vote repre- 
senting the desires of honest and re- 
fined persons. If the wants, the 
passions, the vices, are allowed a full 
vote, through the hands of a _ half- 
brutal, intemperate population, I think 
it but fair that the virtues, the aspira- 
tions, should be allowed a full vote as 
an offset, through the purest of the 
people. 

As for the unsexing and contamina- 
tion, that only accuses our existing 
politics, shows how barbarous we are, 
that our politics are so crooked, made 
up of things not to be spoken, to be 
understood only by wink and nudge; 
this man is to be coaxed, and that man 
to be bought, and that other to be 
duped. It is easy to see there is con- 
tamination enough, but it rots the men 
now, and fills the air with stench: 

Come out of that, 
*Tis like a dance cellar. 

If you do refuse women a vote, you 
will also refuse to tax them, accord- 
ing to our Teutonic principle—no rep- 
resentation, no tax. : 








WRITE TO JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


The nation-wide suffrage amendment 
which was has been reported out of 
the Judiciary Committee without 
recommendation, is now before the 
House of Representatives awaiting ac- 
tion. This is the first time in twenty- 
four years that a suffrage amendment 
has been before the House; and the 
action of the Judiciary Committee indi- 
cates the immense progress made by 
the movement within the last few 
months. 

The author of the amendment, Con- 
gressman Mondell of Wyoming, has in- 
troduced a special rule (House Resolu- 
tion 514), asking that time be given 
for a vote upon the suffrage amend- 
ment in the House at this session. 
This resolution has been referred to 
the House Rules Committee. 

All suffragists are requested to write 
to the members of the Rules Commit- 
tee, asking that this resolution of Mr. 
Mondell’s be reported fayorably. It 
should be made impossible for the 
Rules Committee to smother discus- 
sion on the suffrage question. 

This is not asking the Rules Com- 
mittee to endorse woman suffrage. It 
is asking them to allow Congress to 
vote on the question. 

It is requested that the following 
resolution be passed at as many 
meetings as possible and sent to the 
members of the Rules Committee: 


“Resolved, That this meeting calls 
upon the Rules Committee to make 
an immediate and favorable report on 
House Resolution 514, providing for 
the consideration by the House of 
Representatives of the Mondell Suf- 
frage Amendment recently reported 
to the House by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 

“Resolved, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to each member of the 
Rules Committee.” 

As many letters as possible should 
also be written to the members of 
the Rules Committee, urging the 
course of action outlined in the fore- 
going resolution. 

The members of the Rules Com- 
mittee are as follows: 

Robert L. Henry, Democrat, Texas, 
Chairman; Edward W. Pou, Demo- 
crat, North Carolina; Thomas W. 
Hardwick, Democrat, Georgia; Finis 
J. Garrett, Democrat, Tennessee; 
Martin D. Foster, Democrat, Illinois; 
James C. Cantrill, Democrat, Ken- 
tucky; Henry M. Goldfogle, Democrat, 
New York; Philip P. Campbell, Re- 
publican, Kansas; Irvine L. Lenroot, 
Republican, Wisconsin; Edwin A. 
Merritt, Republican, New York; M. 
Clyde Kelly, Progressive, Pennsyl- 
vania. . 

The address of each is House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 








Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, daughter 
of the late Julia Ward Howe, did a 
novel thing last week. She set up her 
recruiting station in a fish market in 
the Twelfth Assembly District, New 
York. The fish market recruiting sta- 
tion was hard at work everv day, but 
on Friday, when every one buys fish, 
there were special speakers enroling 
recruits for the Woman Suffrage 


Party.. 





A suggestion of “Fathers’ Day,” to 
be observed one month from Mothers’ 
Day, has been niade by Mrs. George 
Blauvelt, the new president of the Ken- 
ton County Equal Franchise Associa- 
tion of Kentucky. “No organization in 
all the world advocates more than the 
suffrage association,” writes Mrs. 
Mary L. Ogle of Covington, “that 
father and mother together make the 
perfect home.” 





WITH MILITANTS 


Eyewitness Cables Graphic Ac- 
count of Suffragettes’ Attempt 
to Interview King George 








A graphic account of the police 
brutality shown to the Englishwo- 
men who tried on May 21 to interview 
King George is cabled to the Chicago 
Examiner by W. Orton TewSon, an 
eye-witness. This report says: 

Except for the absence of the ven- 
omous rattle of the machine gun and 
the report of the rifle shots, today’s 
engagement between the militant suf- 
fragettes on their way to present 
their petition to the King at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and the army of po- 
lice massed to restrain them, was 
comparable, as an example of prim 
tive barbarity and brutality, to the 
recent Colorado strike riots. 


Sixty Arrested, One Hundred 
Wounded 

With Mrs. Pankhurst, her daugh- 
ter, Sylvia, and fifty-five other women 
and three men under arrest, and with 
one hundred others nursing wounds 
in hospitals or at their homes under 
private physicians’ care, the attempt 
to beard the English lion in his den 
is described by the evening news- 
papers as a “hopeless failure.” 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that the eventual consequence of to- 
day’s exhibition of senseless police 
brutality will be to give the suffrage 
cause the biggest impetus it could 
possibly get in England. 

Members of the royal family 
watched the battle from the towers 
of Buckingham Palace, while the King 
himself was an interested spectator 
of the earlier movements taken for 
his protection. 


Mrs. Pankhurst Trapped 

I was in the thick of the fight from 
start to finish—almost an hour—and 
the scenes which met my eyes were 
too indescribably brutal to warrant 
publication. When the militants’ pro- 
cession reached the entrance to Con- 
stitution Hill, which leads to Bucking- 
ham Palace, the police permitted Mrs, 
Pankhurst and. her personal body 
guard to pass through the massive 
iron gates and monster arches with- 
out hindrance. But the instant the 
little group has entéred, the gates 
were slammed, the police closed in 
before the women, and the militant 
leader was trapped. 

Women Crushed in Iron Gates 

The huge gates were closed in the 
faces of the marching, women and 
several were caught between the 
heavy iron work and crushed, while 
hundreds of others, pressing on in 
ignorance of the obstruction, threw 
the leaders to the ground, and scores 
of screaming women were injured 
under the feet of the excited march- 
ers. 

Mrs. Pankhurst and the others in- 
side the gates were immediately 
placed under arrest, carried strug- 
gling and protesting in the arms of 
policemen to waiting taxicabs, taken 
to a police station near by and thence 
transferred to Holloway jail. 


Women Clubbed by Police 
Meanwhile the horde of women out- 
side the gates attempted to rush 
their way through the police lines and 
rescue their leader. They formed a 
phalanx and charged the taxicabs, but 
were met by 200 mounted policemen 
who charged them with swinging 
clubs. The truncheons were wielded 
right and left and the attack was 
absolutely frenzied, the bluecoats, 
yelling like madmen, directing their 
blows only at the heads of the wo- 
men. 


Within two minutes the street was 
covered with the bodies of their un- 
conscious victims—most of whom re- 
mained where they fell—under the 
hoofs of the policemen’s horses. 
Throughout the fighting the most 
racking screams and ‘cries filled the 
air. Most of the women had pro. 
vided themselves with eggs which had 
been blown and filled with red paint. 
These missiles they threw at the po- 
lice, generally with good aim, and the 
red-stained uniforms of the men gave 
the battle a sanguinary appearance. 
But on the street, which was cov- 
ered with white gravel, real blood 
flowed from the wounds of the wo 
men. 
Aged Woman Slugged 

One sergeant mounted on a big 
gray horse lost all control of himself 





-|had assured him and the delegation 
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(Concluded from Page 169.) 
the-floor of a tent, while the militia 
sprayed and shredded it with a rain 
of bullets from machine guns. She 
told of lying behind a small coal pile 
for a house, while a deadly rain of 
machine gun bullets streamed against 
the exposed edge of the coal pile. 
Many other things she told—all of it 
a story of women and children mur- 
dered, and the tents that had sheltered 
1,400 persons burned, although the 
miners had taken to the hills to draw 
the fire away from the camp. 

Mrs. M. H. Thomas told of being 
thrown into jail for eleven days with- 
out trial or accusation. She related 
how four men of the tent colony 
sought to repulse the attack of the 
militia and mine guards. 

“I loaded their rifles for them,” she 
said, “and I don’t ' care who knows it.” 

Militia Commit Atrocities 

Mrs. Lee Champion, wife of a Col- 
orado district judge, and chairman of 
the Denver Women’s Relief Com 
mittee, which went to Ludlow after 
the trouble, told of the committee's 
findings, and of the looting and plun 
dering by the militia. She. said that 
she believed the entire massacre of 
miners’ wives and children had been 
“a fearful, drunken orgy,” of militia- 
men. 

“Twenty bodies are still missing and 
frobably they never will be accounted 
for,” she said, “but if you don’t be- 
lieve those militiamen and mine 
guards were having a drunken orgy of 
blood, I could show you the body of a 
striker’s pet dog which they caught, 
cut off its four feet and turned it loose 
tc die. That is what these women 
and children went through.” 

Representatives MacDonald, 
and Evans made brief addresses. 

Judge Lindsey Outlines Plan 

Judge Lindsey, the father of the Ju- 
yenile Court, whose political scalp has 
been saved from the “interests” only 
by the votes of Denver women, told of 
the plan that he had submitted to 
President Wilson to save the situation. 
It was, in substance, as follows, as de 
scribed in the Washington Star: 

1. To keep the federal troops in 
the coal fields; prevent importation 
of strike breakers and foster concilia- 
tion between the mine workers and 
the mine operators. 

2. To exercise the police 
and other powers that are his under 
the Constitution to close down the 
mines and take them over in the in- 
terests of peace, law and order; to 
force arbitration; to haul Mr. Rocke- 
feller into the high court of public 
sentiment and oblige him to come to 
terms, 

3. That in the interests of many 
foreigners in the coal fields, who have 
applied to their consuls for protec- 
tion, the President should act in such 
a Way as to show other nations that 
this country will not foster or tolerate 
a spirit of anarchy; that the Presi- 
dent has ample power to act summari- 
ly, and that he will be backed up by 
public sentiment. 
Judge Lindsey said 


Bryan 


power 


the President 


of women that he had the utmost 
sympathy for the miners and commis- 
eration for their condition, and that 
he would give the propositions the 
most serious consideration, 

Women Work with Legislature 
The committee did not leave Den- 
ver for Washington until every effort 
had been made by the women to se- 
cure further action in the Legislature. 
The hands of the special session had 
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been tied by the Governor, In the 
closing hours of the Senate, Mrs. 
Helen Ring Robinson, the only wom- 
an member, by the sheer force of her 
personality pushed through a memo- 
rial to President Wilson asking him 
“to intervene further in the situation 
by such methods as may seem best 
to him.’ The measure that she had 
worked so hard to secure, however, 
went down to defeat in the House 
where she could not follow it. 

Mrs. Robinson throughout the situa- 
tion has represented women in such 
a way as to bring out the following 
editorial in the last Harper’s Weekly: 

Senator Robinson 

“The only woman Senator in the 
United States, already fully tested 
and a proved honor to her State, still 
further established her statesman- 
ship during the Colorado civil war. 
Several times she sought her informa- 
tion at the seat of battle. She talked 
with the militia and their wives as 
well as with the strikers and leaders. 
Where so many were blinded by hate, 
she was tolerant. Even when her 
heart suffered, she was Calm. When 
she sympathized most, she had the 
needed scepticism of the investigator, 
and she knew that many of the wom- 
en who poured out their sufferings to 
her were impetuous, gifted, and inev- 
itable liars, She sought also not the 
easiest temporary escape but perma- 
nent solutions. She is an example of 
the undoubted truth that politics is 
one of the occupations in which a 
number of women are needed; and 
one of the occupations in which the 
first-class female intellect shows at 
its best.” 

Women Urge Wilson to Keep Troops 
When the women saw that their 
efforts had carried the movement for 
peace as far as was possible in Den- 
ver, they planned to send the com- 
mittee to Washington. They preced- 
ed it by the following telegram to the 
President: 

“Legislature adjourned without 
making any attempt to settle strike. 
Have done nothing except appropri- 


ate money for militia. Hands tied 


by Governor's call. Situation con- 
trolled by the coal operators. 

“Governor's intention is to send 
militia out again, which will mean 
outbreak of civil war more terrible 
than that immediately preceding ad- 
vent of federal troops. We beg of 
you, therefore, not to remove the 
troops, but to close the mines on the 
ground of military emergency until a 
federal commission of conciliation ap- 
pointed by you can get action on the 
premises.” 

The Woman's Relief Commission for 
Women and Children in the Coal 
Fields wired similar resolutions, with 
the added request that the mines be 
operated under federal control if con 
ciliation fails. “Our Governor,” said 
the telegram in part, “has acknowl- 
edged his inability to cope with the 
situation, and the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Legislature has adjourned 
With its sole accomplishment the vot- 
ing of $1,000,000 appropriation for the 


payment of military activities of the 
past and provision for future military 
aclivity of the same sort, and it is our 
strong belief and conviction that the 
return of the State militia would mean 
a certain recurrence of the bloodshed 
and massacre which has recently hor- 
rified the civilized world.” 

It seem evident that no move will 
be taken at present by President Wil- 
son to remove the federal troops. 





struck him squarely in the face. Mad 
ly charging the women, he drove his 
horse literally upon and over his own 
unmounted men as well as the wo- 
men, leaving dozens in his wake un- 
able to rise. 

Immediately beside me was a wo- 
man of at least sixty years who was 
singled out by an unmounted police- 
Man as an egg-thrower. With all the 
strength at his command he hit the 
old woman full in the mouth and face, 
and threw her to the pavement with 
such force that she was rendered 
unconsicious. 

All the evening newspapers, how- 
ever, agree that the authorities mere- 
ly did their duty and “handled the 
difficult situation admirably.” 





Two hundred pastors in Cleveland, 
O., preached on woman suffrage on 
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A YEAR IN GERMANY 





Many have been re- 
ceived in answer to the offer of a 
lady in Germany to take an Ameri- 
can college girl into her family for 
a year to talk English with her little 
daughter. These have been forward- 
ed to the German lady. Any addi- 
tional applications should be sent di- 
rect to her—Mrs. Martha Genthe, 2 
Blumenstr., Chemnitz, Germany. 


applications 


For the first time, the National Con- 
ference of Jewish Charities has 
chosen a woman as president. Miss 
Minnie F. Low of Chicago was unani- 
mously elected at the recent annual 
meeting in Memphis. 


Denver leads the cities of the 
United States in the number of its 


high schools in proportion to its pop- 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


All over the United States today the living will honor the 
dead. Flowers will be laid upon the graves of those who fell in 
battle for their country, and on the graves also of those who 
spent their lives in peaceful work to make the world better. It 
is a beautiful custom, Yet on Memorial.Day we should look for- 
ward as well as back—forward even more than back. Our; 
thoughts must not dwell among the graves, but advance with 
the risen spirits of the just into the battle that still lies before 
us for the causes that they loved. 

In Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered,’ when victory draws very 
near and the long siege is almost over, there comes a Moment 
when scales fall from the eyes of the leader of the Christian 
host, and he is given the power to see those who are invisible. 
Then he beholds with rapture and amazemént that all who have 
fallen in the holy war are still engaged in it. He sees his old 
comrades and the great dead captains all along the line still 
wielding their weapons, helping to dig the trenches and to 
mine the walls, and laboring with zeal and power at the com- 
mon task. Some such vision ought to come on Memorial Day 
to every soldier in the cause of righteousness, and it should 
thrill our hearts and strengthen our hands as did that vision in 
Palestine. For in a spiritual sense it is eternally true that they 
are still beside us, and working for the victory that is now seen 
to be drawing very near. A. 8. B. 











HOME RULE IS WON 


Home Rule for Ireland is won. The long fight is practically 
over; and though it has been marked in the past with far more 
serious violence than any committed by the suffragettes, these 
excesses have not prevented the foreordained triumph of the 
principle of self-government, In a pathetic address, Arthur Bal- 
four said he had long “cherished the dream that if law was re- 
stored in the southern province of Ireland, if every grievance 
was removed, if every inequality was smoothed away, if every 
encouragement was given to legitimate industry,” if every- 
thing else was conceded to them, in short, Irishmen would 
finally be weaned from the wish for self-government; but he is 
now convinced of his mistake. 

In like manner the anti-suffragists are constantly hoping 
against hope that women will finally sit down contented with 
the successive smoothing away of the old educational, indus- 
trial and property grievances, and will be weaned from their 
wish for self-government, But the conclusion is foreordained to 
be the other way, and no mistakes or excesses can stop it. The 
triumph of Ireland foreshadows the triumph of the women. 

A. 8S. B. 





AS TO MILITANCY 


We are occasionally asked why The Woman’s Journal does 
not say more about the militant suffrage activity in England. 
There are several reasons. In the first place, the cablegrams 
on this subject almost always give a distorted version of the 
facts. The experience of years has proved this to be the case 
beyond a doubt. If we gave the news while it was fresh, taking 
it from the press despatches, it would almost always be in- 
accurate. Once in a while we publish the testimony of an eye- 
witness in regard to some of these extraordinary events, and 
let our readers see how different the facts are from the one- 
sided and high-colored press reports. We do that this week. 

In the second place, with the great growth of the suffrage 
movement in our own country, the American suffrage news 
crowds our limited space More and more. 

Last but not least, it is difficult to speak of English mili- 
tancy in a way that is at once just and sympathetic. The 
militants are taking a wrong course, but they are taking it 
with a profound conviction that it is both right and necessary. 
They are doing it at the cost of great personal suffering and 








sacrifice, and doing it for the sake of the cause that we all 


provocation as would have made men burn half England. They 
are being tortured, slandered and scandalously lied about. That 
being the case, when some fresh outbreak on their part sets a 
whole chorus of big and little dogs barking at them, and we 
are urged to join in denouncing them, that is the very time 
when we feel least inclined to do it. We do not approve of 
militant methods; but we approve still less of the injustice 
and brutality that have stirred up militancy to white heat. We 
cannot commend; we do not choose to denounce. Whatever 
errors a woman May have committed, it is cowardly to throw 
stones at her when she is being burned at the stake. 
A. 8. B. 


—_—- —— 


THE LAW-ABIDING SEX 


When anyone twits an American suffragist with English 
militancy, there are several easy answers. If you have not time 
to explain to him the long course of provocation out of which 
militancy has grown, you can point out to him that there is 
now an active campaign for woman suffrage going on in more 
than twenty countries, and that England is the only place where 
the movement is militant. This shows that British militancy 
is due to exceptional circumstances existing in England, and 
not to the excitability or lawlessness of women in general. 

_In the second place, you can remind him that the anti- 
suffragists réfuse to give any weight to the most conclusive 
proof that woman suffrage has worked well in foreign coun- 
tries. “What do we care for Norway or New Zealand?” they 
say. “The suffrage question in America must be settled on a 
purely Amerigan basis;” and yet they lug in England at every 
turn. In America the question is indeed getting settled on an 
American basis. During the last five years, while militancy 
has raged in England, six of the United States have given 
women the ballot. The men of these six States evidently did 
not think that American women appealing for a vote by peace- 
ful methods ought to be refused because some women on the 
other side of the ocean were using other tactics. 

If none of these things move your objector, and he still 
insists that women are too wild and lawless to vete, make him 
promise to keep account for one week of all the crimes of 
violence reported in his daily paper, and to reckon up what 
proportion of these are committed by women. The outcome 
will be instruative. Then have ready for him the criminal sta- 
tistics of his own State, and of the United States. These will 
force him to admit that if suffrage were to be given as a re- 
ward of merit to the sex which is least given to breaking the 
laws, women could “read their title clear.” A. S. B. 


LET US SAVE THE BABIES 


The Federal Children’s Bureau at Washington under Miss 
Julia C. Lathrop has sent out another document calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the lowest death ruie of babies in the 
world is in New Zealand, and making suggestions for reducing 
the heavy infant mortality in the United States. 

The low infant death rate of New Zealand furnishes a stand- 
ing riddle for the anti-suffragists. They insist that if women 
voted mothers would negiect their children. If mothers neglect- 
ed their children, the death rate among babies would of course 
go up. Yet in New Zealand, where women have been voting for 
more than twenty years, the baby death rate is not only much 
lower than before women got the ballot, but actually the low- 
est in the world! 

Of the 300,000 babies that die every year in the United 
States, fully half could be saved, according to Miss Lathrop. 
Jane Addams wrote some time ago: 

“Because women consider the government men’s affair, they 
have become so confused in regard to their own traditional 
business in life, the rearing of children, that they bear with 
complacency a statement made by the Nestor of sanitary re- 
formers that one-half of the tiny lives which make up the city’s 
death rate each year might be saved by a more thorough appli- 
cation of sanitary science. Because it implies the use of the 
suffrage, they do not consider it women’s business to save these 
lives.” ; 

The wife of the Chief Justice of New Zealand, Lady Stout, 
lays her country’s low infant death rate not only to the excel- 
lent laws for child protection, but to the great care now 
taken to teach all mothers how to keep their children healthy, 
and this, she says, is “the outcome of the new feeling of respon- 
sibility in women awakened by their right of citizenship.” 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, who is an expert on child welfare, 
takes no stock in the notion that votes for women would lead 
to neglect of children. On the contrary, she says: 

“Woman suffrage is a natural and inevitable step in the 
march of society forward. Instead of being incompatible with 
child welfare, it leads toward it, and is indeed the next great 
service to be rendered for the welfare and ennoblement of the 
home.” A. 8. B. 








MRS. HOWE ON SUFFRAGE 


A real service to the suffrage cause has been rendered by 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall in collecting a number of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s most notable utterances en the woman question 
in her newly-published volume, “Julia Ward Howe and the Wom- 
an Suffrage Movement” (Dana Hstes & Company, Boston). 

Successful Tilt with Lyman Abbott 

One story in the book that will particularly delight. suffra- 
gists tells about Mrs. Howe’s little tilt with Dr. Lyman Abbott 
at a legislative hearing in Massachusets in the year 1900. Mrs. 
Hall has mercifully left Dr. Abbott’s name a blank, but we see 
no reason why the gentleman should not be named. 

Dr. Abbott said, “The fact that most women are indifferent 
or opposed is a sufficient proof that woman suffrage is wrong.” 
Mrs, Howe asked, “Were the Twelve Apostles wrong in trying 
to bring about a better social condition when almost the whole 
community: was opposed to them?” 

“I suppose that question was asked merely for rhetorical 
effect,” was his answer. 

Mrs. Howe, whose indignation was at white heat, asked for 
two minutes to reply. 

“The gentleman has referred to the division of our sex on 
this question. I must go back to my New Testament; and I 
do so with an unsophisticated mind, for | have never been 
taught to regard its precepts as mere matters of rhetoric. In 





the parable of 





the Ten Virgins, we are told that five of them 
were wise and five were foolish. Their numbers were quite 
evenly balanced, but it does not follow that they were equally 
in the right. When the bridegroom came, those who were ready 
went in with him to the marriage. The bridegroom for whom 
we are waiting is Heavenly Justice and Civilized Progress. I 
hope that those of us who have the proper oil in our lamps will 
be allowed to go in to the marriage, and that the others will 
in time obtain that oil and follow us; and I hope that Dr. Abbott 
will not be the only man left without a wedding garment!” 


Pioneering the Country 


The book tells of Mrs. Howe’s conversion to suffrage on the 
first occasion when she was induced to attend one of the con- 
ventions, and how she at once became an active worker for 
the cause. She was the first president of the New England 
W. & A., and was still its president at the time of her death. 
She took part in organizing the American W. S. A., was its 
president at one time, and was always closely associated with 
its work. 

Mrs. Howe also did much to circulate broader ideas through 
the Association for the Advancement of women, formed in 1872, 
when women’s clubs were very few and very unpopular. Mrs. 
Livermore was the first president of the A. A. W., followed by 
Maria Mitchell, and then by Mrs. Howe, who retained the presi- 
dency for 19 years. Mrs. Hall says: 

“The annual congresses of the society aroused great inter- 
est, and invitations were received to hold them in many parts 
of the United States and even in the British dominions. It was 
in truth a missionary body, bringing the living waters of seri- 
ous thought and altruistic purpose to a parched and thirsty soil. 
In its footsteps women’s clubs sprang up like flowers.” 

Full of Noble Thoughts 

The book is full of deep, mellow, high-minded wisdom. 
Here are a few gems from it: 

“Women must be free if freedom is to be enjoyed by men 
and safeguarded for them. Ignorance is the first condition of 
enslavement, and ignorant women will always be the tools of 
the men who are the enemies of freedom.” 

“The barrier in the way of women must be placed behind 
them, not before. They must not be permitted nor encouraged 
to relapse into the attitude imposed upon them by society in 
its barbaric stages.” 

Follow Your Leaders 


“The foremost leaders in the mental and moral advance 
of our time have upheld the claim of women te the ballot for 
many years, in the face of much blind and passionate opposition. 
These persons have shown themselves wise beyond their time 
in the censideration of its social and political questions. Shall 
We suppose that their wits failed them when they came to speak 
of what especially concerns women?” 

Write it on Banners 

Mrs. Howe died before the era of processions and banners, 
but she seems to have foreseen it. She says: 

“Religion, purity, peace, temperance, are as much in place 
at the polls as at the altar or the fireside. We bear these 
sacred words engraven on our hearts, emblazoned on our ban- 
ner. Let us not fear to bear it in glad procession before the 
yereat assemblies in which the destinies of the nation are de- 
cided. Where should we be at home if not where the fate of 
present and future generations is decided, the fate of our chil- 
dren and of their children?” 

No Danger to Marriage 

Mrs. Howe took no stock in the fear that women’s progress 
will endanger marriage. She said: 

“The last thing to be feared, in my opinion, is that women 
will ever incline to forsake the time-honored institution of 
matrimony, either for reputation or for personal gain. The 
companionship of men and women has too deep a sanction in 
nature to lose anything of its value in the light of the larger 
education. . . . Having said thus much, I must add that it does 
not appear to me wise in the education of girls to emphasize 
too strongly the view that they shall all become wives and 
mothers. So long as wars Prevail, it will be inevitable that in 
militant communities a certain proportion of women must re- 
main unmarried. The risks even of some of the pursuits 
adopted by men tend to render their tenure of life more uncer- 
tain than that of women. True education should aim at build- 
ing up the traits which are sure to be wanted in every civilized 
community, viz.: character, consideration for others, respect for 
oneself. It becomes us to cultivate all that makes the individ- 
ual valuable to society. Then, whether marriage occurs or not, 
women will be sure to bear a dignified part in the life of th 
community to which they belong.” , 

“No Time to Vote” 

To fashionable and comfortable women who pleaded lack of 
time for political duties, Mrs. Howe said: 

“As to the plea of want of time, many things prove it to 
be futile. You, ladies, have time for embroidery, music, paint- 
ing. You have time for theatre-going, for attending concerts 
and rehearsals, afternoon teas—for entertainments which re- 
quire much care and forethought. You have time enough to 
follow the fashions of dress with minute care and attention. 
How important you esteem these to be, we well know. Your 
entertainments are a sort of dress parade, in which every line, 
every color, every bit of lace or ribbon, must have a certain 
set, must be up to date, City elections come once a year and 
last one day. Could you not spare one hour of one day in the 
year for your country’s good? 

“Many of the women who join us in petitioning for suffrage 
are women who earn their own living, often supporting their 
own families, including an aged father or impecunious husband. 
They teach, write, sew, cook, do their own housework and care 
for their children, and they know that they could find the little 
time required to give their vote. You, ladies, do not cook your 
dinners nor make your own Clothes, nor sweep and dust your 
mansions, nor sit at the weary desk of the teacher day in and 
day out, and yet you have not time to vote. And because you 
have not, you with your delieate fingers would wring from the 
hard hand of labor its only guarantee of freedom!” 

Teach Daughters to Be Noble 

On the duty of women to hold their right of free moral 
initiative, Mrs. Howe is emphatic: 

“Remember that you have a double duty to your daughters. 
They are to be the companions and inspirers of men. Oh! see 
that the source of moral power in them be not corrupted by 
eowardice nor impeded by senseless tradition. Let man that is 
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born of a woman be also traimed by a woman to the attainment 
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of his fullest manhood, corresponding to her fullest and freest MORALITY AND SUFFRAGE 

spiritual as in the simplest natural need. What He has joined Miss Eva Ward, a well-informed Englishwoman now visit- 
together let not man put asunder. The woman has slowly con-| tng this country, writes in the New York Tribune: Be 
quered the right te education, both as learner and as teacher. Through the length and breadth of the country, even at the 
Let the mother instruct the daughter to keep, above all else,| Congressional hearing in Washington and the legislative hear- 
the inexpugnable fortress of her own strength, faith and purity.| ings in the different States, the anti-suffragists have brought up 
Let her find and follow the terrible right whose victories, ad-| and made impressive use of a pamphlet known as “Bond- 
journed but certain, are written all over the world. With deep| women,’ written by Dora Marsden, an English journalist, and 
reverence for father, brother, husband, let her yet revere and| published by the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
obey one authority deeper and far beyond theirs, the dictates; tion. The pamphlet has also been used in an open letter to 
of an enlightened and ever studious conscience. Let her keep| clergymen with which the anti-suffragists have tried to frighten 
her own moral initiative. It is from God, and not from man.” | our spiritual teachers into believing that woman suffrage is 

The book is refreshing, strengthening and uplifting. It] synonymous with license and immorality. 


should be in every suffragist’s library. A. 8. B. One Passage Taken Out of Context 
If they would freely hand out the whole of this pamphlet, 


VOTES AND ME AT not very much harm would be done, and not very much good, 
either. But the passage which they select and take from its 

: context merely states that the writer is not, here and now, con- 
“Getting a law passed is but a small part of the work,” said sidering the question of the position of the father, either in re- 
Mrs. John Theodore Tabor in her report as chairman of the civil lation to the State or to the family; she is writing to women, 
service reform department at the recent annual meeting of the telling them to bestir themselves, to be fine and free and inde- 
Massachusetts State Federation of Women’s Clubs. “The real pendent; to stop being human poultices. Everybody knows 
difficulty comes in the enforcement of the law. that it is comparatively easy to take a sentence out of its con- 
“Take the case of meat inspectors. The great majority of text and make it sound extremely damaging. Few are the 
State and municipal inspectors are appointed solely for political) .yihors and few are the speeches to which this could not be 
reasons. Meat inspectors examine. meat incidentally, when it done. The Bible, Shakespeare, Goethe—indeed, any of the 








does not: interfere with their getting votes for their parties.” classics, could be put to the same harmful use. 
If the housewives had votes, any meat inspector would make Dora Marsden Attacks Suffragists 
more votes for his party by attending to his duty than by It is a favorite joke of the anti-suffragists to pretend that 


neglecting it. Why not make it politically profitable to do right? the suffragists support all Miss Marsden’s views and later de- 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley says that even if there were no other! \.1,, ments, If they did they would not be suffragists, for Miss 
reason for woman suffrage, the better enforcement of the pure-| y7,,.aen scorns all causes and all reformers. Her first maga- 
food laws would be reason enough. zine, “The Freewoman,” had a short and stormy life. After 
it had been dead some months a meeting was called in London 
THE WOMEN DID BETTER to revive it. It was suggested that the name of the new maga- 
zine should be “The New Free Woman.” Miss Marsden made it 
abundantly clear that the purpose of the magazine was the “ex- 
cogitation of the soul’ of the editor, and she has now muck 
more ‘suitably named the magazine “The Egoist. ” In this re- 
view frequent bitter attacks on the suffragists are made. 
Reactionaries at Old Tricks 








At almost every election in the enfranchised States where 
a moral issue has been at stake, the women have furnished 
more than their proportion of the votes on the side of right- 
eousness. They also furnish more than their share of the work- 


ers. But the fact that some women vote and work on the wrong 
side seems to the anti-suffragists a conclusive reason why all The psychology of the use of this pamphlet is extremely 


women should be disfranchised. Just now they are making|interesting. In every age, with every race, those who work for 
much of an incident of this kind in Chicago. reform meet with unthinking resistance from the vast mass 

It seems that in Bathhouse John’s ward there is a midwife] who decide most matters by habit or “feeling.” Always and 
much beloved by the foreign women of that neighborhood, whom] everywhere the more intelligent of the reactionaries make use 
she has attended in their confinements. She is a good, honest] of the fears of the many and give out that the new step for- 
woman; her husband is a crooked politician. Both of them/ ward is against the religion and against the morality of the 
favored Bathhouse John, whose many kindnesses to his con-} day. 
stituents have made him the idol of the ward, despite Lis noto- This is exactly what the anti-suffragists are trying to do in 
The midwife took an automobile on election] the use of the suggestion that there is a connection between 
loose morality and the suffrage movement. Some of them really 
believe that this is the case, but others are merely teasing. 

Is Sorry for Anti-suffragists 


rious corruption. 
day and carried to the polls a large number of foreign women 


who had great faith in her and who voted according to her 


advice. Therefore, say the opponents of equal rights, it would 
clearly have been better if the women had not been allowed to I am sorry for the anti-suffragists. They are in the position 


vote. But to say this is to shut one’s eyes to the election] of people who have to make excuses for not carrying through a 
figures. In spite of all the midwife’s efforts, the women of the] measure of simple justice. 

ward gave Bathhouse John a much smaller vote than the men Surely the American public has too much sense to be mis- 

did, both actually and proportionally. The men voted for him] led into believing that there.is any connection between the 

about three to one; the women only about ome and a half to] views of an erratic and little known London paper and the suf- 
frage leaders in this country. . 
Keep to Merits of Questio 

With equal validity the suffragists might claim that since 

“The Egoist,” “The New Age” and other “advanced” papers at- 


one. 4 
Even in Bathhouse John’s ward the women did better than 


the men. If a larger proportion of the women than of the men 


had voted wrong, that would have scored a point for the anti- 
suffragists. If the proportion of men and of women who voted/ tack woman suffrage, there is an alliance between them and the 


wrong had been about equal, it would not have been an argu-| anti-suffragists, whereas the truth is that these organs of 
ment either way. But since the proportion of women voting] opinion do not belong to either camp. 
wrong was much smaller than the proportion of men, it is dis- Cannot the controversy rage round the merits of the ques- 


tinctly a point in favor of equal, suffrage, even in the worst} tion? 
A. 8. B. 


ward tn Chicago. ame 
sit — SOME FAMOUS WOMEN 
POLECAT TACTICS It is a cheering sign for “the cause” when school books are 


written with an avowed intention of fitting girls for the duties 

An anonymous accusation is looked upon by honest people | of suffrage; and there can be few better ways to prepare them 
everywhere as a mean and cowardly thing. Unwilling to be] than by a study of the lives of noble women. “A Group of 
personally responsible for their charges, anti-suffragists have | famous Women” (D. C. Heath & Co.) is a little book compiled 
been circulating in Norwich, Conn., an anonymous leaflet head-/ py Raith Horton with,this view. It sketches the lives of Joan 
ed “What the Suffrage Leaders Say.” There is nothing to show] of Arc, Dolly Madison, Elizabeth Fry, Lucretia Mott, Mary Lyon, 
whence it emanates, and the statements that it attributes to/ porothea Dix, Margaret Fuller, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Maria 
“suffrage leaders” are all anonymous, too, except one, which it} Mitchell, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Queen Victoria, Flor- 
ascribes to Dr. Anna H. Shaw—the declaration, “I believe that| ence Nightingale, Susan B. Anthony, Mary A. Livermore, Clara 
motherhood should be independent of man.” This Dr. Shaw] Barton, Harriet Hosmer, Louisa M. Alcott and Frances E. Wil- 
has emphatically disclaimed. lard, and there is a closing chapter on “Women on the Battle 

Another statement given as from a suffrage leader—name| field and in Pioneer Life.” 
not mentioned—is the remark which the anti-suffragists have In her preface, the author says that many foreign-born girls 
been quoting far and wide as from Mrs. Ethel Snowden, until]in our schools have no way to get any adequate conception of 
Mrs. Snowden threatened a libel suit if the falsehood were re-| ‘the ideal standard of American womanhood,” while the foreign- 
peated: “Any woman who allows her father, her brother, or| born boys have an ample chance to study the lives of great 
even her husband to be the Only wage-earner in the family is] American men. She says: 
no better than the paid woman of the streets.” No suffragist “Today, women are voting in ten States of the Union, a fact 
that we ever heard of believes anything of the sort. Theré are] which calls attention to the necessity of educating girls for the 
other alleged quotations that we do not recognize at all. If] duties of citizenship. The woman of the future will be better 
there is any authority for them, the authority should have been| equipped to meet such duties by the study of the lives of cer- 
given. tain representative women.” 

It was contemptible tactics like these which caused the Each biographical sketch is accompanied by a portrait. 
passage of the following resolution at the recent annual meet-| That which is given as Lucy Stone’s is not hers, but that of a 
ing of the New England Woman Suffrage Association: wholly different person; and a good many little errors of fact 

“That we reaffirm our belief’ in marriage and the home, in| have crept into the different chapters, suggesting that the book 
the obligation of husbands and fathers to support their families,| was prepared in a hurry. But the lives with, which it deals are 
and in the duty of both men and women to uphold social purity.| great and inspiring; and there has been such a lack of this 
We denounce as a gross slander the charge of the anti-| kind of compilation that the little volume cannot fail to be use- 
suffragists that equal suffrage means loose morals; and|ful and to meet a real need. It is dedicated “To the Women 
we protest especially against their attributing to prominent] Teachers of America.” © 
women statements which those women have emphatically dis- ‘ mans 
claimed. These are the tactics of the polecat when badly NO SEX WAR HERE 
frightened.” People studying the suffrage question in England say It 
amounts to a sex war. We have not believed it until now, but 

. The finest cartoon called out by the clean-up days that/the House of Lords refusing to consider the woman suffrage 
many cities have been holding appeared in the Woman’s Politi-/ measure on the ground that men would be in the minority proves 
cal World. It showed a map of the United States, with a woman it to be a fact. America is not England. There is no war be- 
cleaning it. She has scrubbed the suffrage States white; and tween men and women here. There never can be a man’s party, 
suggests that it would be a good idea to clean up the map of|,, g woman's party. Men and women together will work for 
the whole country. good things in politics, bad men and bad women together will 
: work against good things. English Lords may fear women, 

It is said that voting will contaminate women. Well, if] American men do not. English women fear their Lords, Ameri. 
it is as bad as that we need the presence of women to clean it| can women have no reason to fear theirs.—Harriet Taylor Up- 


out.—-Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. ~ ton in Everywoman. ere 


. Eva Ward. 
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LAST CALL 


Members of the women’s clubs of the United States 
are, for the most part, particularly well fitted to serve 
the country as voters. They have been voting for 
years on Civic affairs and on educational and cultural 
matters, and, as Mrs, Dorr has pointed out in “What 
Eight Million Women Want,” they have, to a great ex- 
tent, materially improved the welfare of the people liv- 
ing in most American towns and cities. Their train- 
ing, their intelligence, their “united front” are needed 
now in all phases of American life, and they need the 
backing of the ballot to make their efforts at the pres- 
ent time as effective as possible. Will you not do 
your share to win their attention by sending each one 
whom you know a copy of The Woman’s Journal of 
June 6? 

On June 9 the General Federation of the Women’s 
Clubs of the United States will meet in Chicago at the 
biennial convention. The Woman’s Journal of June 6 
will be a special Women’s Club number, planned 
especially to interest members of the Women’s Clubs 
in political equality and justice to women. 

Extra copies of the Women’s Club number may be 
ordered now. Rates: 5 cents each; 214 cents in lots 
of 10; 2c each in lots of 100. Free sample copies will 
be mailed to selected lists sent by our subscribers. 

A. E. R. 


A HAUNTING EXAMPLE 


The day before the English militants, led by Mrs. Pankhurst, 
went on a deputation to the King last week, I finished reading 
“Prisons and Prisoners,” by Lady Constance Lytton. The next 
day I read how sixty-four women and three men out of a depu- 
tation of two hundred, had been arrested. The book is written 
in a peculiarly simple and intimate way, and it gets hold of one. 
I felt as if I must be reading of China or Bulgaria, Siberia or 
Mexico, er Spain at the time of the Inquisition. The worst of 
it is, I know the book is true, every word of it. And what is 
more, I know that practically all that Lady Constance Lytton 
endured will be visited on those sixty-seven women and men 
who were arrested so recently. 

It is not the kind of book one can forget, and, for my 
part, it is not the’ kind of book I want to forget. It is a book 
of women’s struggle for freedom. It makes one cdhsecrate her- 
self anew and go into the struggle with more zeal, more deter- 
mination, more mMagnanimity. It makes me impatient to win 
full freedom for American women soon, not only that it may 
benefit America, but that it may help to bring freedom and re- 
lease to English women, and that in turn it may bring freedom 
and release to the women of all the nations of the world. 

As I have pondered the book, off and on for a week, I have 
wondered what I could do, what we American women can do, 
to bring the end nearer. And it seems rather tame and hum- 
drum to take the bit between one’s teeth again and simply 
work for more subscriptions to The Woman's Journal and ask 
more women to sell the paper every week! But this is what 
I must do, and what our readers must help me do, as surely 
as we want freedom, for we must be patient and work along 
educational lines to get the vote ky constitutional methods. 

While the constitutional way appeals less to the imagina- 
tion, it is not less important, and we must set ourselves new 
tasks of the kind that will be most effective in solving our own 
problem. We must, therefore, make our work all the more 
thorough, and to this end will the readers of this column do 
two things: First, ask every member of your organization to 
become a permanent subscriber, and, second, see that two 
women or girls sell at least ten papers in your town or city 
each week. 

The small things are harder to do, and there is less glory 
and renown in doing them, but we are working for women’s 
freedom, not our own glory and renown. Those women of 
England are doing their duty as they see it. We must be care- 
ful that we do as much, Agnes FE. Ryan. 


CHECKING BABIES 


Some little time ago a large department store arranged to 
let mothers check their babies and leave them in care of a 
nurse while the mothers did their shopping. Soon after, a Cath- 
olic church in New York City made the same provision for the 
comfort of mothers and babies, and reported an increased at- 
tendance of mothers at mass as a result. Then the suffragists 
of White Plains, N. Y., took like action, in order to make it easy 
for mothers to vote at the school election. No one protested 
against having a competent person take care of the babies while 
their mothers made purchases or went to church, but as soon 
as the same thing was done to enable the mothers to vote, it 
was at once suggested that the children would suffer and the 
foundations of the home be undermined. Yet it takes less 
time to vote than either to shop or to attend a church service. 
What is so irrational as anti-suffrage prejudice? 





























A. @. B. 





The news that Jacob A. Riis is sinking will bring sorrow 
to many hearts. Mr. Riis, despite all his good work for human- 
ity, stood out long against woman suffrage, but became a thor- 
ough convert to it in the end, 





The uprising of the women, which is being felt in all the 
capitals of the world, has at its heart an ideal—not an ideal of 
less responsibility and work, but an idea! of more responsibility 
and more intelligent work.—Waterloo (Iowa) Courier. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietora, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates, 
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“AN IMPRESSION OF THE SUF- 
FRAGE PARADE 
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Can this be real, this transforma- 
tion of the staidest street in Puritan- 
town into a carnival of color, sound 
and animation? Sidewalks solidly 
packed with smiling, interested spec- 
tators, above, steps, windows and bal- 
conies of the stately houses filled with 
people,—people; and up and down the 
avenue, in the cross-streets and be- 
yond, along the river-front, groups of 
paraders, on foot, on horseback, in 
automobile, of every age and in end- 
less variety of costume, similar in 
their joyous determination of face 
and the gay yellow of their insignia. 
Overhead the sun has flung out his 
brightest banner in honor of the day. 

White-clad young women aides run 
to and fro, directing the eager, or- 
derly throng. And soon, without con- 
fusion, all have found their places, 
gray-haired men and women, students 
in caps and gowns, girls in red, in 
white, in blue, cavalry, singers, mu- 
sicians, floats, motors. Bands are 
playing, the bugle sounds. Left! 
Right! Left! Right! And when at 
last we are moving, the full, the im 
mense significance of the event rushes 
over one. We are marching to 
the number of ten thousand, through 
the very stronghold of Conservatism. 
In our ranks are represented all ages 
and conditions; it is this fact, even 
more than our mottoes and banners, 
that has caught and held the atten- 
tion. of the silent, friendly crowds 
along the way. We are of all classes, 
we are numerous, we are in earnest, 
oh, tremendously in earnest! They 
cannot fail to read our resolution in 
our faces, so intense is the conviction 
in our hearts, 

Left! Right! Left! Right! You 
too are silent, though not smiling, you 
in the balcony, wearers of red roses, 
roses thorny with prejudice, roses 
nurtured in the hot-house of. privi- 
lege, roses symbolic of a false chiv- 
alry, boasting to protect those whom 
itself keeps helpless and dependent. 

But “the Old Order changeth, giving 
place to New.” See in our ranks that 
gentlewoman of the old school, who 
marches so sturdily, her face trans- 
figured by her new faith! Kinsfolk 


of hers are up there among the red 
roses, but her daughters and grand- 
daughters are here in line beside their 
sisters from the shop, the factory and 
the kitchen. For the first time in his- 
tory, women are uniting for their 
common weal. “Democracy,” “Fra- 
cernity,” Humanity’s noblest ideals 
seem hovering close to earth today. 

Left! Right! Left! Right! A 
burst of cheering, the heartiest that 
has greeted us thus far. We are pass- 
ing the group of men paraders, wait- 
ing to fall in line. “Godspeed!” their 
cheery greeting seems to say. “We 
are for you and with you.” Theirs is 
the large vision, the disinterested ac- 
tion, the courage that surmounts ridi- 
cule and scorn. 

Left! Right! Left! Right. Up 
hill now, past the great gilt dome. Ah, 
but it is easy climbing! More than 
half a century they were smoothing 
this path for us, those brave pioneers. 
Year after year they carried their pe- 
tition up this slope, while the world 
looked on with indifference or con- 
tempt. All honor to their memory! 
Ten thousand grateful hearts remem- 
ber them today. 

Left! Right! Left! Right! Now 
into narrower, rougher thoroughfares. 
We are tired, the crowds around grow 
denser, oppressive to the sight; we 
cannot hear the music, we have lost 
step for the moment. Patience! 
There is a frail woman across the 
ocean who has shown what spirit can 
dare and do. We who march with 
victory in the air, let us remember 
her difficulties, her sufferings, her 
courage. 

Left! Right! Left! Right! For- 
ward into the open square, and spread 
the ranks before disbanding. Halt! 
and stand aside to watch the setting 
sunlight fall on flags and flowers 
and earnest, ardent faces in the ranks 
that come up endlessly, triumphantly. 
“Out of Error into Light!” Light 
that we may see each other, face to 
face, men and women, fearless and 
free, and joining hands, march on 
sharing the duties and the privileges 
of civilization, for God and the Race. 
A. M. R. 








MISSOURI ON EVE 
OF SUBMISSION 


State Convention Finds Initia- 
tive Petitions Nearly All In-- 
Large Sum Raised 








The Missouri State Suffrage Con- 
vention held at Columbia, May 18 and 
19, was well attended and most en- 
thusiastic. It was held at a most op- 
portune time, during Journalism 
Week, when the Press Associations of 
the State, in connection with the 
school of journalism of the Missouri 
State University, located at Colum- 
bia, held their annual convention, 
thus making it possible for each 
meeting to enjoy the other. Dorothy 
Dix spoke for both the journalists and 
the suffrage meeting. Dr. John L. 
Brandt, pastor of the First Christian 
Church of St. Louis, filled the place 
on the program of Mrs. Medill Mce- 
Cormick, who had found it impossible 
to be present. 

The suffragists have set a ten days’ 
limit for securing the remaining sig- 
natures needed to get the suffrage 
amendment submitted,at the fall elec- 
tion. County fairs, picnics and all 
public gatherings this summer will 
be attended by suffragists distribut- 
ing literature. 

The convention raised $1000 for 
the Missouri campaign. The largest 
single gift was $100, contributed by 
Mrs. W. H. Willis of Columbia. 

The prizes for the best three post- 
er designs to be used in the campaign 
were awarded as follows: First, Her- 
man E. Schultz, Chicago; second, 
Miss Gladys M. Wheat, Columbia, 
Mo.; third, Miss Eunice J, Holmes, 
Chicago. 

The place for the next convention 
will be selected by the Executive 
Board. 

Mrs. Miller was unanimously re- 
elected President. The other officers 
are: Dr. Dora Greene-Wilson of 
Kansas City, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Morrison-Fuller, of Glasgow, Vice- 
President-at-large; Miss Mary HE. 


Bulkley, of St. Louis, Treasurer; a 


NEBRASKA WOMEN 
HARD AT WORK 


County Chairmen to Meet ir 
Lincoln—Helen Eacker to Hely 
Campaign 








Every week sees some new and in 
teresting development in the Ne- 
braska suffrage campaign. 

About forty county chairmen have 
signified their intention of attending 
the conference to be held in Lincoln 
the first week in June. They will be 
entertained by Lincoln suffragists 
and will probably be taken on a dem- 
onstration campaign trip. 

Miss Helen Eacker of Lawrence 
Kas., who was secretary of the win 
ning suffrage campaign in Kansas 
has volunteered to give two months 
of her time to Nebraska in the fall 
without pay. Miss Eacker helped at 
the beginning of their campaign in 
Omaha, and is greatly beloved. 

Miss Jane Thompson of Chicago, a 
new field secretary of the national or- 
ganization, will spend six weeks in 
Nebraska in September. 

Mrs. McCreery of Wisconsin, who 
has spent the winter in Nevada in 
suffrage work, will return to Ne- 
braska as an organizer June 8. 


A strong protest is being made by 
the Kenton County Equal Franchise 
Association of Kentucky against the 
appointment of Mr. Harry J. Meyers 
of Covington by Gov. McCreary as 
commissioner to the Panama Expo- 
sition. Mr. Meyers spoke of woman- 
kind with slur and contempt in an of- 
ficial speech during the recent session 
of the Kentucky Legislature, and Ken- 
tucky women object to having him 
represent the State in such an impor- 
tant capacity. 








Richard Taafe, of Carthage, Auditor. 
Miss Ruth Rollins of Columbia suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Ruth K. Burdick as Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Burdick 
returning to live in the East, and Mrs. 
J. Million of Mexico succeeded Miss 
Mathilde Dallmeyer of Jefferson as 





ae Secretary. 
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BROOKLYN WOMEN 
HOLD MEETING 


Forty-fifth Anniversary Lunch- 
eon of Organization Calls Out 
Many Congratulations 























The 45th anniversary luncheon of 
the Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was held recently at the Hotel 
Bossert. The speakers included Mrs. 
Gertrude Foster Brown, Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay, Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett, 
Mrs. Ethel V. Dréier and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman. 

The association received many let 
ters of congratulation. Mrs. Catt 
wrote: “The bread it cast upon the 
waters so long ago has returned in a 
whole bakeshop; or better, we may 
say that the seed it has been sowing 
sO many years has now sprouted, 
grown, blossomed, and we are about to 
enter the ripened fields with our 
sickles to reap the harvest. Blessings 
on the ‘Brooklyn Woman's’, of which 
I have always been proud to be a mem- 
ber.” 

Miss Harriet May - Mills wrote: 
“Its forty-five years have been full of 
wise, loyal and untiring effort for the 
enfranchisement of women. It has 
been fortunate in its leaders and in its 
membership, gathering from the first 
many true and noble souls of power 
and high ideals. How often have I 
heard that great and beautiful leader, 
Mrs. Marianna W. Chapman, whom we 
all so loved, tell of the formation of 
the club as an outcome of the visit of 
Lucy Stone and Henry Blackwell to 
Brooklyn! And now we believe the 
victory for which our predecessors la- 
bored, and to which we have dedicated 
our efforts, is in sight.” 

Dr. Shaw, Mrs. Laidlaw, Mrs. Blatch 
and Miss Blackwell added their con- 
gratulations. 

A few days later the annual meet- 
ing was held and the following offi- 
cers elected: President, Mrs. Mary 
H. Loines; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Mar- 
tha H. Hoopér, Mrs. Cornelia K. 
Hood, Mrs. Chas. Stebbins; Founder, 
Mrs. Anna C. Field; Honorary Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Julia O. Perry, Mrs. Car- 
rie Chapman Catt; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. S, Constant; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. E. 5S. 
Child; Treasurer, Mrs, Louis Ehren- 
berg; Auditor, Mrs. P. F. Maine. 





At the Belva Lockwood pageant 
and ball, recently given in Chicago, 
1200 guests were present, and $500 
was raised for the pioneer leader. 





The Pageant, “A Dream of Free- 
dom,” was given last week by the 
suffragists of Cleveland, O. The 
parts were assigned by Miss Hazel 
Mackay. The Suffrage Headquarters 
are seething with activity, and have 
had to add on extra room. 





A European tour to help the South 
Dakota campaign is being pushed by 
Mrs. I. A. Tucker-Cornell of Dead- 
wood, S. D. Suffragists who are con- 
templating a trip abroad should com- 
municate with her at once. The tour 
will be under the leadership of a 
young French woman of broad culture 
and keen intelligence, who has trav- 
eled widely. Mrs. Tucker-Cornell her- 
self is a traveler of experience. Part 
of the proceeds will be given to the 
campaign, especially for work in the 





Black Hills, a critical region. 








MRS. FUNCK ON 


to Dodge Issue 





Editor -Woman’s Journal: 


past winter. 


to Washington, and it has walked 
with every loyal soul in that great 
imposing march to the Capitol. 
Through the courtesy of your col- 
umns I desire to place myself and 
the Maryland Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation on record as in hearty sym- 
pathy with the National Association 
and Congressional Union in their ef- 
forts to secure the passage of the 
Bristow-Mondell (Anthony) Amend- 
ment to the National Constitution. 

Being an officer and member of the 
Southern States Conference, it is in- 
cumbent upon me to make this state- 
ment, as it has been officially an- 
nounced that the Conference was op- 
posed to such action, because of its 
unconstitutionality, and that we stood 
for State’s Rights only. Now, I know 
that a majority of the members of 
this Conference hold no such views. 


Describes Southern Conference 
Action 

The communication to the Woman's 
Journal of March 21, by Belle Kear- 
ney of Mississippi, says a determined 
effort was made to have the repre- 
sentatives present endorse the State’s 
Rights idea, but failed. This is ab- 
solutely true. 

Name Avoided State Rights 
The writer was one of a committee 
of three, appointed to propose a name 
and constitution for the Conference. 
Three titles were suggested, but the 
one accepted, “emphatically,” was 
that named early in the session by 
Miss Kearney, and afterwards in 
Committee by your correspondent, 
with the words State’s Rights stricken 
out. We were all agreed that more 
sympathy, closer relations and co- 
operation between Southern suffra- 
gists would greatly advance the cause 
in this section and throughout the 
nation, but we were not favorable to 
making State Rights an issue. 
Personally, I am as much surprised 
that good suffragists will spend their 
time discussing the constitutionality 
of a National Amendment as I am 
that anti-suffragists will continue to 
offer an intelligent company of people 
the half-century-old objections to wo- 
man suffrage, for, if the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments did not establish the national 
existence of voters to the satisfac- 
tion of our State’s Rights advocates, 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth have 
surely settled the question without a 
doubt. 

Mere Excuse of Politicians 
I am in sympathy, too, with Miss 
Kearney’s position on the negro prob 
lem, the ever ready bogie of the 
Southern politician opposed to wo- 
man suffrage. State’s rights argu- 
ments and the negro spook are on a 
par. Politicians who use them are 
simply cowardly, dodging the issue. 
Baltimore, my native city, is Demo- 
cratic, but holds the second largest 
negro population in the United States, 
yet I do not believe the Democratic 
Party is sincere when it excuses itself 
from giving Maryland women the suf- 
frage because of the ignorant negro 
women’s vote. If the Democrats were 
sure they would capture the votes of 
these women, you would soon see a 
change of heart. It is simply party 
and power arrayed against justice 
and woman suffrage. 


Does Not Antagonize National 
The rejection of the State’s Rights 
ideas indicates no lack of support of 
the President of the Southern Con- 
ference (Miss Gordon), and her elec- 
tion refutes any such notion. I also 
repudiate the accusation that the 
Southern States Union is a movement 
antagonistic to the National Associa- 
tion. It is simply an effort to con- 
secrate more service to our home 
affairs, and develop our own women. 

Tribute to Belle Kearney 

Again quoting Miss Kearney, I be- 
lieve that if the same effort to se- 
cure the ballot for the women had 
been made in the South as has been 
expended in other parts of our coun-| 
try, this section would have gone for’ 





woman suffrage long ago, The South 


STATE'S RIGHTS |” Set Wt # Flavor” 


President of Maryland Associa- 
tion Says Democrats Use Term 


Circumstances beyond control have 
limited the activities of the under- 
signed in suffrage circles during the 
Today, May 9, I am still 
confined to my home by illness, but 
my spirit has ever been wandering 
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has bequeathed many loyal, brainy, 
ideal women to the cause, and they 
have made many sacrifices for ~wo- 
men’s freedom, but, without making 
invidious comparisons, I feel that 
every Southern woman owes a debt 
of gratitude to that greatest woman 
orator and reformer of the South, 
Belle Kearney of Mississippi. As a 
lecturer and organizer of the W. C. 
T. U. for 21 years, she did heroic 
work for woman suffrage. Two dec- 
ades ago, she was as fearless and 
eloquent as any speaker on the pub- 
lic platform, and she took all its con- 
sequences. Public speaking for wo- 
men 20 years ago meant poor pay, 
poor food, exposure to all sorts of 
weather, the discomfort of constant 
travel, etc. Through these and many 
unmentionable experiences, Miss 
Kearney learned the full meaning of 
drudgery in its most consecrated 
sense. Honor to whom honor is. due! 
Emma Maddox Funck. 

President Maryland W. S. A., Secre- 

tary Southern States Woman Suf- 

frage Conference. 


SPEAKERS’ CLASS 


If there is sufficient demand, a 
Speakers’ Conference Class will be 
held by the Boston Equal Suffrage 
Association for Good Government, for 
those who have had some experience 
in suffrage speaking, but who wish 
voice training and informal criticism. 
The class will meet at 585 Boylston 
street, on Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons, from 2 to 3.30, beginning Tues- 
day, June 2. A fee of $2.00 will be 
charged for six conferences. Part of 
the time will be devoted to voice 
training under the direction of Mrs. 
Kempton, of the Curry School of Ex- 
pression, and part to discussion, led 
by Mrs. Maud Wood Park, of suffrage 
arguments and their use before differ- 
ent sorts of audiences. Opportunity 
for trial speaking will be given at 
open air meetings in and about Bos- 
ton. Application for the class should 
be made to Mrs. Emma J, Hutchins, 
585 Boylston street—Tel. Back Bay 
3233—not later than Friday, June 29. 

A class for inexperienced suffrage 
speakers will be held at 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, beginning on Tuesday, June 
2, at 7.30. There will be six lessons, 
for which a nominal fee of $1.00 will 
be charged. Applications should be 
made at once to Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, 585 Boylston street. 














“It is announced from Washing- 
ton,” says the Detroit Times, “that 
Congressman Frank E. Doremus will 
have in his platform this fall ‘a great 
big plank against woman suffrage.’ 
If it is true, and no denial has come 
yet from Doremus, the congressman 
can save himself time and expense 
and trouble by not running at all. 
With none too easy a job on his 
hands to win even a renomination in 
the First District, open opposition to 
a reform that has gained more head- 
way in Detroit and Michigan in the 
past two years than Doremus seems 
to realize, would just about mean his 
political finish before anything like 
a 1914 start.” 





Readers of The Woman’s Journal 





will be interested in the liberal treat- 
ment which “Puck” !s giving the suf- 
frage cause, both in its cartoons and 
in its reading matter, 
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THE BATTLE HYMN OF 
THE SUFFRAGISTS 





By Frances Weed Campbell 





They come from every nation, women 
fair and strong and brave, 

Théy come with zeal_so holy all the 
weaker ones to save, 

To turn the helpless children back 
from darkness and the grave; 

Their cause is marching on. 

Chorus: Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, etc. 


They will not be disheartened by the 
taunts and jibes and jeers 

Of ‘those who would oppose them, for 
they’ve lost the foolish fears 

That once belonged to women, the 
women of past years, 

And their hearts are brave and strong. 


They hope to make the women stand 
for all that’s just and right, 

And so they wage their warfare keen 
with all their woman’s might, 

Hoping soon injustice will give place 
to freedom bright, 

And their great cause be won. 

*In memory of Matilda Jossyln 
Gage. 


FAILS TO FIND 
INFERIOR BRAIN 








Johns Hopkins Professor of Phy- strongest possible 
siology Sees Nothing in Anti-| women’s suffrage. 


Suffrage Argument 





“I have had at least twenty years’ 
experience with more than one thou- 
sand picked college graduates in bio- 
logical teaching,” writes Dr. Franklin 
P. Mall, Professor of Anatomy at 
Johns Hopkins. “No concessions have 
been made the women, and as a group 
they have invariably stood above the 
average. This year we shall graduate 
in medicine eighty men and ten wom- 
en; two men and four women lead the 
class! If voting adds dignity to 
the laborer, it surely may have a sim- 
ilar influence upon women. In fact, 
we must pay this price also for hav- 
ing allowed woman to obtain a higher 
education.” 


TATES’ RIGHT VS. 
SUAILDREN'S. RIGHT 


First Ward Politicians Do Not 
Fool Women—Lists Purged of 
Fictitious Names 








Some people think only a Federal 
Child Labor law will be effective. 

At the conference the other day 
Mrs. Florence Kelley told a story of 
a man who had to live in a boat five 
miles off the coast of Maine because 
he had once violated the federal law 
against stealing scallops; whereas a 
factory was running very comfortably 
on the mainland which every day vio- 
lated the State law against child 


labor. 
“What!” we can imagine the 
States’ rights orators exclaiming, 


“would you have us regard our chil- 
dren like scallops?”—Alice Duer Mil- 
ler in N. Y. Tribune. 





Of the nine bills for the benefit of 
women and children introduced in the 
last New York Legislature, six failed 
to pass. 





Rev. Mary A. Safford, President of 
the Florida Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, recently assisted in organizing 
the first Men’s Equal Suffrage League 
in Florida. His Honor, the Mayor of 
Orlando, has the added distinction of 
being the first president of the league. 





CHICAGO STIRS 
FOREIGN OPINION 


English Papers Deeply Impressed 
Because Women Did Not 
Vote Against Men 





The Chicago women’s big vote has 
made a great impression abroad and 
foreign public opinion seems espe 
cially pleased because the women did 
not vote solidly for the women candi- 
dates. 

The London Times, in a leading ar- 
ticle on “Feminism in the United 
States,” asserts that “feminism ts 
raking him [the American man] fore 
and aft,” and that the Illinois elections 
“are only the latest of many proofs 
that the American women, like the 
women of most other countries, are 
seeking and achieving a new political 
prominence.” 

The Manchester Guardian, also in a 
leading article, discusses the failure 
of the anti-suffrage theory, as shown 
in the Illinois results. It says: “The 
way in which the newly-enfranchised 
women have voted in Chicago and 
throughout Illinois is one of the 

arguments for 
The general sut- 
fragist belief has always been that 
women would, as a rule, vote simply 
as human beings and citizens. The 
general anti-suffragist belief has been 
that they would, as a rule, vote as 
women, or rather as anti-men.” 

The London Daily Herald says: 
“Eighty per cent. of the women went 
to the polls and voted for purity in 
public life, and without any regard to 
sex qualifications; that is to say, they 
voted for men or women, not because 
they were either men or women, but 
because of the principles they stood 
for.” 





Even while Judge Lindsey was in 
Washington, his political enemies be- 
gan again to attack him. Through the 
Denver Chamber of Commerce, and 
the real Estate Exchange, they tele- 
graphed President Wilson that the 
judge did not represent Colorado or 
its interests in his mission. The force 
of this telegram was _ considerably 
lessened when it was learned that the 
members of these two organizations 
are Governor Ammons’s chief advis- 
ers, and are “friendly” to the coal cor- 
porations. 





A small body of Denver women, 
called the “Law and Order League,” 
are backing up Governor Ammons. 
Not all women, of course, are of one 
mind, but this crganization seems to 
have had little effect upon public opin- 
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WOMEN HIGH AT 
JOHNS HOPKINS 


Anatomy Professor Says Four 
Women and Two Men Lead 
Class 














Dr. William H. Howell, Professor of 
Physiology at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Medical School, writes: 

“If anyone cares to claim that the 
brain of woman is inferior, he must 
seek the evidence for his belief in his 
personal experience or in the archives 
of history—ceriainly not among the 
sober records of science. 

“It has been my duty for many years 
to instruct mixed classes of men and 
women in the classroom and in the lab- 
oratory, but I have never been con- 
scious in any way that it was neces- 
sary to make concessions to the wom- 
en as the weaker vessels. 

“There is nothing in the peculiar 
physiology of woman to prevent her 
from casting her ballot regularly and 
intelligently. Men are perfectly well 
aware that the physical duties con- 
nected with suffrage are neither ex- 
hausting nor onerous—and even the 
labors of campaigning, which most 
of us fortunately escape, are not of a 
greater magnitude, physically consid- 
ered, than many of the social achieve- 
ments .which women carry off so suc- 
cessfully.” 


VOTE IN SEATTLE 
KILLS ARGUMENT 


Washington Student Finds that 
Recent Election Disposes of 
Two Objections 








“The recent elections in Seattle, in 
which the women played an impor- 
tant part, first in the recall then in 
the re-election of Hiram C. Gill to the 
mayoralty, emphasize the influence 
that women exert at the polls,” writes 
Henrietta M. Wyeth, a special stu- 
dent at the University of Washing- 
ton. “Seattle has a registered vote of 
73,932, of which 26,585 are women. 
Of that total, 21,495, or 81 per cent., 
voted at the primaries, and it is evi- 
dent that the proportion held good 
at the election proper. 

“The women who voted expressed 
themselves freely. It was conceded 
by ali that four years ago they, in 
their first exercise of the franchise in 
this State, recalled Mr. Gill, and that 
two years ago they defeated him 
when he ran against George F. Cot- 
terill. It is not to be denied, since 
Gill’s majority in the latest election 
was more than 17,000, that the women 
voted this time for Gill.” 

The reason for this change, as has 
already been explained in the 
Woman’s Journal, was that, of the 
two candidates left after the prim- 








ion, as compared with that of the great 
body that forced the Governor to call 
for federal_troops. 





aries, Gill was considered the less 
objectionable. 

“The number of women that voted,” 
says Miss Wyeth, “and the way the 





Mrs. Mary Rininger, who farms 400 
acres of land near Shelby, O., led a 
squad of suffragists with paste 
brushes on the recent clean-up day 
for the village, and decorated all the 
boxes and barrels of rubbish with 
“Votes for Women” posters. Mrs. 
Rininger says she became a suffragist 
when the department of agriculture 
ignored her request for seeds and 
later honored a second request sent 
in the name of her father, who was 
a voter.—Everywoman. 





The leaders in suffrage work at 


vote switched, must dispose effectu- 
ally of two stock arguments against 
equal suffrage: 1, that the women will 
not vote if given the franchise; 2, 
that they will vote narrowly, declin- 
ing to open their minds to conviction 
against any opinion or prejudice once 
established with them.’ 





judge, four university professors and 
a lawyer took part. 









of them prominent in equal suffrage 


other day by Judge Eberle of Hart- 
ford on a man who had seduced a 
A university debate was held in thirteen-year-old girl. 
Athens, Ga., on Suffrage Day. One| jegal age of protection; but so light a 
penalty makes the law a farce. 


h ad preached equal suffrage sermons on 
A woman merchant, who had decor- Mother’s Day. 


Holyoke, Mass., held a conference/ated her window in yellow and white pastors who championed the cause 
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“A strong and truthful presentation of the 
conditions that do exist. If every man 
would read it, it would influence for the 
better«many who are really only thoughi- 
less.” A prominent editor says: “Calcu- 
lated to do great good if widely dis- 
tributed.” Price, paper, Tic; cl. $1.05. 
Special discount to woman's organizations 
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Publisher. 
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Of the eight members of the board 
of the Maryland Training School for 
Girls, recently appointed by Gov. 
Goldsborough, five are women, many 


work. 


A ten-dollar fine was imposed the 


Sixteen is the 


Sixty pastors of Dayton, O., 


Among the Catholic 


Elizabeth King Ellicott, president with the State leaders at the Boardjin honor of the expected suffrage 


of the Baltimore Equal 


Suffrage|Of Trade rooms last Saturday. At|speakers, on being told that a little 


League, who has lately died, be-|4 meeting held in the library hall,j/red in her window might appease the 
queathed $25,000 for the use of the|President Mary E. Woolley of Mt.|“antis,” thrust two large red lobsters 
Equal Suffrage League, and $150,000) Holyoke read a newspaper on “Nar-jon the ice in the window show case. 


for the education of Negroes 
Maryland. 


in|jcotics and suffrage,” 
Miss Jeannette Marks. 





prepared by|“There is some red for the antis,” 
said she. 





was the Rev. B. F. Kuhlman, Chap- 
lain of the National Military Home. 


Miss Mary Greer, Poor Mistress 
and Visiting Nurse of Mason City, 
Iowa, has béen appointed deputy 


she may have legal power to protect 
herself and the women and children 
in the homes which she visits. 





Two girls recently proved their 
powers as road builders at Des 
Plaines, Ill, when they won two of 


the three prizes offered by a Cook 
County association for work on the 
highways. 
Again this year, Miss Sybil E. 
Loughead, Radcliffe, ‘14, of Somer- 
ville, has secured the $100 William H. 
Baldwin prize for the best essay sub- 
mitted by a student of any college 
on the subject of municipal govern- 
The prize is offered by the 
National Municipal League. The'title 
of the winning essay was “Is Commis- 
sion Government Permanent?” Miss 
Loughead is a special student at Rad- 
cliffe in the department of govern- 





ment. 





sheriff of Cerro Cordo County, that 





ment and economies, 
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NEW GROUND BROKEN 
IN SOUTHERN STATES 
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Congressional Worker Makes Brilliant Gains in Organizir g 


Suffrage Leagues in Conservative Cities 





As chairman of organization work 
in the Southern States, under the su- 
pervision of Mrs. Medill McCormick's 
Congressional Committee, Mrs. Wes- 
ley Martin Stoner has in the past 
three months visited seven Southern 
States, and spoken in over thirty 
prominent Southern cities. She has 
perfected the suffrage organization as 
far South as Tampa. There, at a 
brilliant mass meeting in the court 
house, which was packed with a rep- 
resentative audience, a _ splendia 
league of 150 charter members was 
formed. “Locality has nothing what- 
ever to do with suffrage, as I have 
found out,” writes Mrs. Stoner. “The 
man or woman with clear vision and 
an innate sense of justice is a good 
suffragist, no matter where found. In 
Columbia, S. C., two darling old la- 
dies (one of whom had slapped Henry 
Clay because he had tobacco juice in 
the corner of his mouth when he had 
tried to pick her up to kiss her), told 
me that they could never remember 
when they were not suffragists. 

“After another meeting in a South- 
ern city, when we were having five- 
minute most wonderful 
eloquence and natural gifts of ora- 
tory were shown by several dear old 


speeches, 


veterans, one or two with empty 
sleeves, who declared that Southern 
women fifty years ago had proven 
their worthiness for self-government. 
They. described how courageously 
they had arisen from the ashes of 


their homes and undertaken to begin 


support the family. 
men, that we are chivalrous when we 
class such a woman with the crim- 
inal, the idiot and the insane? 
one exclaimed. ‘Chivalry is 
where justice sleeps.’ 

“Much could be written about my 
wonderful experiences,” continues 
Mrs, Stoner. “The last thing before 
leaving Tennessee it was my pleasure 
to address several hundred students 
at the Tennessee Military Institute, 
and the next morning, in the same 
town (Sweetwater), the Young La- 
dies’ Seminary.” 

One Chattanooga paper, reporting 
an impressive program given in that 
city on National Suffrage Day, said: 
“The women consecrated the new 
Court House by holding their May 
Day meeting there.” 

As many men as women attended 
the suffrage rally held at Macon, Ga. 
Mayor Bridges Smith, who has been 
described as “a good suffragette, as 
all sensible men are,’ presided. In 
introducing Miss Kate Gordon, found- 
er of the Era Club of New Orleans, 
he paid a high tribute to her success- 
ful work in improving that city’s 
drainage system. Miss Gordon, after 
giving a history of the suffrage move- 
ment, concluded, 


it, but woman suffrage is won. The 
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‘Do you think, 


No!’ 
dead 
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DELEGATES 


Suffrage 





Memphis during the recent 


city. 
Miss 
said: 


Jean Gordon presided. 


equals of any man, is, in my opinion, 
lacking himself in self-respect.” 
South Is On Its Feet. 

“The South needs the votes of its 
women,” said Mrs. Desta Breckin- 
ridge, “to correct the abuses which 
the men have allowed to creep into 
the administration of our laws. We 
in Kentucky want changes made in 
our educational system, we want bet- 
ter housing and living conditions in 
our cities, we want to take the stigma 
of illiteracy from our State, we want 
a share of the control over our char- 
itable institutions. The South is on 
her feet at last, and is reaching for 
the better things, and the votes of our 
women will aid in accomplishing these 
things where nothing else can.” 
Knows How It Feels 


Dr. A. J. McKelway explained how 


“You may not like|a man who lives in Washington feels} «when 


without a vote. 
thized with 


He said he sympa- 


ever|Chicago women prevented the defeat|]—BRerliner Illustrirte Zeitung. 


principle of it is acknowledged, and the women on that ac- 

you cannot keep intelligent women, count. 

down.” Dr. Graham Taylor told how the 
The first suffrage address 

given in Spartanburg, S. C., was de-|of half a dozen aldermen who were in 


livered by Mrs. Stoner this spring un- 
der the auspices of the Equal Suf- 





life anew under such changed con- 
ditions, and how they often had to 
maintain a wounded husband and 


frage Club. 




















MRS. W. M. 


STONER, 


Who Has Been Doing Brilliant Work in the South. 


danger from the opposition of the sa- 
loon and vice interests. He also said, 
as Jane Addams does, that the result 
of that vote has been greatly misrep- 
resented in many newspapers; that, 
in fact, 73 per cent. of the womén who 
registered voted, and 72 per cent. of 
the men. 

Miss Grace Abbott of Hull House 
told how the women of Chicago had 
been educated to the use of the bal- 
lot by their club work and the special 
work done by the clubs in civic prob- 
lems. 

Victorious Though Beaten 
Miss Harriet Vittum told how she 
was defeated for alderman in the 
Seventeenth Ward of Chicago, where 
she ran against “Hinky Dink” Mc- 
Kenna. She told of the changes nev- 
ertheless brought about in the voting 
precincts where women acted as 
judges and clerks, of the innovation 
of coffee and cake at the ward meet- 
ings instead of free beer. 

Is Coming Nearer and Nearer 

“We had no idea.of being elected,” 
she said, “but we made just as hard 
a fight as we knew how, just as an 
object lesson. In the Seventeenth 
Ward we polled only 1,421 votes, but 
we made our opponents come over to 
our platform for better streets, better 
garbage disposal and better housing 
conditions?’ 
Mrs. Florence Kelley said that suf- 
frage is coming closer and closer to 
the South all the time, and urged 
those present to prepare for 
and to keep on working for it. 





behalf of suffrage. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
COMES INTO LINE 


State Equal Suffrage League 
Formed at Spartanburg with 
Strong Officers 








The Suffrage League of South 
Carolina was lately organized at Spar- 
tanburg, Mrs. M. T. Coleman of Abbe- 
ville, president; Mrs. John Gary Evans 
of Spartanburg, and Mrs. James L. 
Cocker of Hartsville, vice-presidents; 


Mrs. Henry Martin of Charlesten, re- 
cording secretary, and Mrs. F. M. 
Hecklin of Chester, treasurer. The 


three organized suffrage clubs repre- 
sented at the meeting were those of 
Spartanburg, Charleston and Colum- 
bia. 

The new State League declares for 
equal guardianship, a living wage, the 
abolition of child labor, the training 
by parents of sons as well as daugh- 
ters to regard purity of life; raising 
the age of consent from 14 to 21 
years; the increase of 
ance sentiment; 


temper- 
compulsory educa- 


SUFFRAGE COMING 





Locomotive 





“Persons who try to retard the wo 


in front of a locomotive,” said Com- 
missioner Howard S. Taylor, of Chi- 
cago, in his address before the Elec- 
tion Commissioners’ Association of 
Illinois at its convention in that city 
the other day. “Complete woman’s 
suffrage will come, regardless of what 
is done to stop it. I am confident 
that the influence of women in elec- 
tions and on policies generally will 
prove beneficial.” 








tion; equal opportunities for men and 
women, from the kindergarten 
through the university, and interna- 
tional arbitration. It also endorsed 
the administration and policies of 
President Wilson. 





LIKE AN ENGINE 


Commissioner Taylor Says One 
Might as Well Try to Stop 


man suffrage movement are in the 
position of a man throwing himself 


Will Help Children 


bringing that reform. 


gaining in strength. 


ELOQUENT PLEAS! 


Prominent Speakers at Charities' 
Conference in Memphis Urge 


Powerful pleas for equal suffrage 
were made by national leaders in phil. 
anthropie work, at a meeting held in 
annual 
convention of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction in that 


She 
“An American-born man who 
does not resent the imputation that 
the women of his family are not the 


it 
She 
urged every woman present to write to 
her U. S. Senator and Congressman in 


Mr. Owen Lovejoy, secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee, told 
how woman suffrage would help in 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle Saxon of Mem- 
phis, a pioneer suffragist, now 72 years 
of age, welcomed the women present 
into the suffrage fold and to the South, 
where, she said, the cause is rapidly 


Members of the Memphis Equal Suf- 


frage League and the Political Equal- 
ity League were at the door as the 
delegates: came in, distributing liter- 
pinning their yellow badges 
upon the men’s coat lapels and hand- 
ing them to those who were not al- 


ature, 


ready wearing the suffrage colors. 





Dr. E. G. Jaeck of Converse Col 
lege, Spartanburg, S. C., says: 


got hardly any. Fermentation has be 





gun, you see.” 


“I was 
much pleased a short time ago to 
hear the English Professor say that 
his sophomores were writing this 
year a regular deluge of papers on 
equal suffrage, whereas last year he 
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could bring suit for slander against a 
man who had called him a rhinoceros. 
“Why, certainly,” said the judge. 
‘did he call you that?” 
“About three years ago.” “Three 
years ago! And you only start suit 
today!"" “But, your honor, yesterday 
I saw a rhinoceros for the first time.” 





“The sparrows seem to be getting 
at these peas, John. Couldn’t you put 
up some kind of scarecrow?” 
“Scarecrow wouldn’t be no_ use, 
Missus. Why, if you was to stand 
there yerself all day, I doubt if ye’d 
keep ‘em off.’”’-—London Opinion. 





A four-year-old child, ‘saying her 
prayers at her mother’s knee, having 


concluded as usual with “God bless 
papa,” etc., gave a great sigh and 
said, “O mamma, dear, I do wish 


these people would pray for them- 
selves, for I am so tired of praying 
for them!” 





Husband: 
come?” 


‘Did that dress suitcase 


Courtesy Chicago ‘Tribune. Copyright, 1914, by John T. McCutcheou 
1 
The Belle of the Ball 
A man asked a judge whether he Wife: “The one full of dreadful 


clothes from the office? Yes; and 
they came just in time to give away 
to the Missionary Society.” 


Husband (in a sepulchral voice): 
“It belonged to an Englishman I have 
invited home for dinner.” (Door-bell 
rings).—Life. 





Neglecting the Home 





“Until she is thirty the Américan 
woman’s sole intellectual diversion is 
flirting. After thirty she gets a craze 
for education and neglects her home.” 
—Karin Michaelis Strangeland. 


No, it isn’t home-neglecting 
If you spend your time selecting 
—_ blouses and a jacket and a 
at; 
Or to give your day to paying 
Needless visits, or to playing 
Auction bridge. What critic could 
object to that? 
But to spend two precious hours 
At a lecture! Oh, my powers! 
The home is all a woman needs 
to learn! 
And an hour, or a quarter, 
Spent in voting! Why, my daughter, 
The home would not be there on 
your return. 











NEWTON STARVES 
YOUNG TEACHERS 


Assistant Kindergarten Teachers 
Get Minimum Salary of One 
Hundred Dollars a Year 








Attention has lately been called to 
the astonishing fact that in the rich 
and cultured city of Newton, Mass., 
the maximum salary of the assistant 
kindergarten teachers is only $300 a 
year, while the minimum is $100 a 
year! It is safe to say that this does 
not represent the wishes of the wom- 
en. But, although they pay a large 
amount in taxes, they have no vote as 
to how the money shall be spent. In 
Colorado, Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
son introduced and carried through a 
bill making the minimum wage for 
teachers $50 per month, A correspond- 
ent of the Newton Graphic says: 


“Business methods are advanced 
as justification of meagre salaries, but 
the vice-president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in an address 
to a body of merchants, remarked that 
a $5 a week girl was more costly to 
her employer than a $14. The labor of 
an efficient kindergartner cannot be 
measured by hours and minutes. 
Were there some tangible way of reg- 
istering the vitality spent in her work, 
a more just estimate of her service 
might be made. Nor can the value of 
her labor be calculated by statistics 
that take little or no account of moral 
gains. Here is a delicate task; draw- 
ing forth what is in the child, sharpen- 
ing faculties, training the power to 
observe, and to transmute knowledge 
into power to do, inspiring ideals, 
forming right habits and moulding 
character at a plastic age. The begin- 
ning, some of us venture to think, is 
quite as important as the end. 

May we not ‘expect Newton, at a time 
.| when we talk so much about the high 





SACRIFICE WEEK 
HELD IN NEVADA 
Women of Campaign State Fol- 


low California Example of Self- 
Denial 








The Nevada Equal Francise Society 
announced the last week in May as 
a time of sacrifice for all suffragists 
in the State. The Official Board called 
upon all women te deny themselves 
personal luxuries, and perhaps some 
necessities, in order to give of their 
substance to the suffrage cause. The 
College Equal Suffrage League of Cal- 
ifornia asked its thousands ef mem- 
bers throughout California to observe 
the week from May 2—9 as a week of 
self-denial in order that funds might 
be sent to aid the suffrage cause in 
Nevada and other campaign States. 
The Nevada Equal Franchise Society 
took the stand that what other women 
were willing to do for them Nevada 
women would surely be willing to do 
for themselves, in order that the great 
gift of political freedom may be be- 
stowed upon the women of the State 
next November. 





The Henry County (0.) Sunday 
School Association, at its recent 
meeting, not only endorsed woman 
suffrage, but urged its members to 
work harder for it than for any other 
reform. The association has between 
four and five thousand members. 


-_ 


The suffrage cause in Arkansas 
lately received about $500 of encour- 
agement from the presentation of the 
comedy, “How the Vote Was Won,” 
by the Political Equality League of 
Little Rock. 





dance, useful and deserving employees 
enough to exist on, and to treat all its 
teachers fairly?” 


Here is a case where the need of 





cost of living, to pxy, out of its abun- 


woman’s ballot is conspicuous, 
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